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sold  practically  at  manufacturing  cost.  They  are  issued  merely  upon  the  authority  of  the 
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Monograph  A.  A  remedy  for  Lock-Step  Schooling;  a  preliminary  report  upon  the 
weakness  and  impossibilities  of  the  class  system  of  instruction,  and  progress  to  date  in 
substituting  therefor  an  individual  system  of  teaching.  By  Frederic  Burk.  Issued  free 
upon  application. 

Monograph  B.  Outline  courses  in  general  information  and  general  intelligence.  This 
monograph  undertakes  to  map  out  the  beginning  of  a  reorganization  of  the  high  school 
course  of  study,  not  only  for  the  better  preparation  of  those  intending  to  become  teachers, 
but  also  in  the  general  cause  of  wider  preparation  of  all  students  in  industrial,  civic  and 
social  intelligence.  To  students  intending  to  enter  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School 
the  monograph  will  be  sent  free. 
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PRICES. 

These  exercise  books  will  be  sold  at  tlie  uniform  price  of  10  cents  each  at  the  Normal 
School,  2  cents  added  for  postage,  in  mail  orders,  or  at  $7.60  per  100,  express  or  freight 
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(exceptions  to  these  prices  noted  b^low). 
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INTRODUCTION. 

If  pupils  derive  anything  from  the  study  of  history,  it  should  be  a  simple 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  more  common  facts  of  government.  Legislation, 
representation,  tariff,  regulation  of  trade,  democracy,  the  Constitution, — 
these  are  but  a  few  out  of  many  like  subjects  that  should  gi"ow  in  meaning 
as  the  study  of  history  proceeds.  The  wise  history  teacher  will  profit  by 
man,y  opportunities  that  present  themselves  for  developing  the  pupils' 
knoAvledge  of  these  basic  and  enduring  facts  that  make  iip  the  very  subsoil 
of  our  civic  life.  He  will  realize  the  truth  that  the  elements  of  citizenship 
are  best  taught  bj'  catching  them  at  their  source,  and  showing  them  as 
real  issues  working  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  Too  many  of  our  texts  and 
teachers  alike  have  failed  in  this  respect.  Where  teachers  have  failed,  it 
has  been  because  they  have  not  realized  the  significant  situations  as  such, 
or  have  neglected  to  make  iise  of  them  to  the  be.st  advantage.  Whei-e  texts 
have  failed,  it  has  been  because  of  that  prevailing  textbook  pedantry  which 
can  not  adjust  itself  to  the  limitations  of  the  child  mind. 

That  there  be  no  misunderstanding  abo\it  this  charge  against  the  texts, 
let  us  give  but  a  few  quotations  from  one  of  the  current  textbooks  for  the 
grades : 

"A  sect  arose  which  wislied  to  'purify'  the  church  by  abolishing  certain 
forms  and  ceremonies." 

"Each  governor  appointed  by  the  king  recommended  legi.slation  to  the 
assemblies,  informed  the  king  as  to  the  condition  of  the  colony,  sent  home 
copies  of  the  laws,  and  by  his  veto  prevented  the  passage  of  laws  injurious 
to  the  crown." 

"The  Trade  Laws  were  enacted  by  Parliament  between  1650  and  176-1 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  Great  Britain  a  monopoly  of  colonial  trade." 

"Every  piece  of  vellum  or  paper  on  which  was  written  any  legal  docu- 
ment for  use  in  any  court  was  to  be  charged  with  a  stamp  duty  of  from 
three  pence  to  ten  poiinds." 

"Thus  encoi;raged.  Congress,  in  May.  resolved  that  royal  autliority  must 
be  suppressed  *  *  *." 

"Although  three  states  had  tendered  their  Western  lands  when  Mary- 
land signed  the  Articles,  the  conditions  of  cession  were  not  at  once  accepted 
by  Congress,  and  some  time  passed  before  the  deeds  were  delivered." 
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"The  Eepublieans  had  opposed  the  funding-  and  assumption  measures, 
the  national  bank,  and  the  excise." 

But  why  proceed?  To  those  familiar  with  the  limited  vocabulary  and 
experience  of  the  child,  the  inanity  manifest  in  the  use  of  such  words  and 
phrases  need  not  be  pointed  out.  Purify,  abolish,  sect,  forms  and  cere- 
monies, legislation,  veto,  crown,  monopoly,  vellum,  pence  and  pounds,  royal 
authority,  suppression,  cession,  delivery  of  deeds,  funding  and  assumption, 
excise ;  what  do  they  mean  to  the  twelve  year  old  ?     Baffling  obscurity ! 

And  yet  it  is  by  such  words  and  ideas,  unexplained  and  undeveloped, 
that  our  books  seek  to  awaken  in  the  intelligence  of  childhood  an  appre- 
ciation and  understanding  of  government. 

It  is  to  meet  the  need  suggested  by  this  criticism  that  most  of  the  follow- 
ing chapters  have  been  written. 

The  chapter  on  the  Aztecs  was  written  simply  to  fill  a  gap  in  the  present 
California  State  text.  The  word  Aztecs  does  not  appear  in  the  text,  though 
common  knowledge  seems  to  demand  that  something  be  said  of  them.  The 
chapters  on  the  Puritans  and  Quakers  are  for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth, 
in  concise  form,  the  enduring  characteristics  of  those  people. 

This  reader  may  be  used  independently,  for  supplementary  study. 
Primarily,  it  is  designed  as  a  handbook  to  be  iised  in  connection  with  San 
Francisco  State  Normal  School  Bulletin  Nos.  81  and  82,  Pupil's  Self- 
Instruction  Series. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

CORTES  AND  THE  AZTECS. 

The  Aztecs. — At  about  the  time  of  C'oluinbns  there  lived  in  Mexico  a 
niiglity  king  named  Montezmna.  This  Montezuma  had  for  his  capital 
that  same  city  which  is  now  cnlled  the  City  of  IMexico.  His  people  were 
known  as  Aztecs. 

The  Aztecs  were  Jlexicau  Indians,  but  they  were  very  different  from 
most  Indians.  They  had  great  riches  of  gold  and  silver  and  precious 
stones.  They  wore  garments  of  fine  cotton.  The  men  had  long  cloaks 
with  colored  sashes  trimmed  with  embroideries  and  fringe.  The  women 
wore  gaily  colored  skirts  with  lace  borders ;  over  their  skirts  they  w^ore  robes 
that  fell  to  their  ankles.  In  cold  weather  the  men  and  women  wore 
robes  of  furs  or  beautiful  feathers.  All  wore  bracelets  and  anklets  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  rings  for  their  fingers,  their  ears,  and  even  their  noses. 

Mexico,  the  Golden  City. — ilexico.  their  chief  city,  was  a  wonderful 
place.  In  its  center  was  the  temple,  which  A\a.s  in  a  great  com'tyard.  In 
this  temple  were  no  less  than  twenty  stone  pj-ramids,  the  largest  of  which 
was  one  hundred  feet  high.  On  the  top  of  this  huge  pyramid  stood  the 
altar  to  the  Aztec  god.    Here  human  beings  were  sacrificed  by  the  priests. 

In  the  city  were  two  large  market  places  to  which  the  natives  from 
all  the  country  aroiind  came  to  sell  their  products.  Here  could  be  seen 
for  sale,  foods,  cloths  of  many  colors,  jewels,  tools,  weapons,  mats,  dyes, 
pottery,  drugs,  and  many  other  things. 

About  the  market  places  and  the  temple  were  built  the  houses  of  the 
people.  These  were  large  enough,  sometimes,  for  two  hundred  families. 
They  were  biailt  of  stone,  and  covered  with  a  shining  white  kind  of 
cement  which  made  them  glisten  in  the  hot  Mexican  sun.  In  the  middle 
of  each  house  was  a  large  yard,  around  which  the  walls  and  the  rooms 
of  the  house  were  built.  In  the  yard  grew  tropical  flowers  and  plants. 
On  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses,  also,  flowers  were  grow-n  and  the  people 
often  sat  there  in  the  cool  evenings.  The  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  houses 
were  decoi-ated  with  beaiitifw^  pictures,  called  tapestries,  which  were 
made  by  weaving  together  the  feathers  of  birds  of  all  colors. 
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Montezuma  the  Rich. — Montezuma,  the  king  of  the  Aztecs,  was  one  of 
the  richest  nilers  in  history.  How  mvich  gold  and  silver  he  really  had 
no  one  knew.  Stories  of  his  wondrous  wealth,  and  of  the  marvelous 
city  in  which  he  lived,  were  told  to  a  j'oung  man  named  Hernando  Cortes. 
Cortes  was  a  Spaniard  who  had  come  from  Spain  to  Cuba,  in  search  of 
adventure.  When  he  heard  these  stories  about  the  great  wealth  and 
other  wonderful  things  to  be  found  in  Jlexico,  he  decided  to  gather  a 
band  of  followers  and  invade  the  country.  How  he  carried  out  his  plan, 
and  became  master  of  ilontezuma's  kingdom,  reads  like  a  tale  in  a  book 
of  the  most  exciting  adventure. 

Cortes  Advances  on  Mexico. — Cortes,  witli  a  liand  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  landed  at  Yucatan.  They  had  six  small  cannon  and  fifteen 
horses.  The  men  were  clad  in  Spanish  armor.  They  marched  across  the 
country,  making  friends  with  some  of  the  native  tribes,  and  fighting 
others,  as  they  went.  There  had  been  a  legend  in  the  land  of  Mexico 
that  some  day  a  great  white  god  would  land  on  the  eastern  shores  and 
drive  out  the  evil  god  that  ruled  the  country.  So  as  Cortes  drew  near 
the  golden  city  of  Mexico  the  natives  welcomed  him  as  the  long-promised 
god.    They  fell  on  their  faces  and  worshiped  him. 

But  Montezuma  feared  this  stranger,  and  sent  him  gifts,  hoping  that 
he  would  turn  back.  He  made  him  presents  of  shields  and  helmets 
decorated  with  gold.  He  gave  him  collars  and  bracelets  of  pure  gold, 
and  head  ornaments  of  different  colored  feathers  in  which  were  wound  gold 
and  silver  threads.  He  sent  pearls  and  precious  stones,  imitations  of 
birds  and  animals  cast  in  silver  and  gold  of  finest  workmanship,  beauti- 
ful curtains,  robes  and  silks.  But  of  course,  when  Cortes  saw  all  these 
treasures  he  became  all  the  more  determined  to  make  Montezuma's  rich 
kingdom  his  own.  That  was  the  way  with  most  of  the  explorers  and 
adventurers  of  that  time. 

The  Conqueror  in  the  City. — Cortes  and  his  followers  pushed  on  to 
Mexico  and  entered  the  city.  At  first  he  tried  to  make  the  people  believe 
he  was  the  god  for  whom  they  had  been  looking.  His  plan  was  to  fool 
them  in  this  way  until  he  was  in  a  good  position  to  capture  the  city. 
But  soon  the  Aztecs  began  to  di.strust  the  greedy  strangers,  and  made  a 
plot  against  them.  Hearing  of  this,  Cortes  managed  to  capture  Monte- 
zuma and  hold  him  as  a  hostage.  He  thouglit  that  if  he  did  this  the 
people  would  not  rise  against  him. 


But  Cortes  was  mistaken.  His  sly  plan  did  no!  W(>i-1<.  The  people 
chose  Montezuma's  brother  as  their  king,  and  it  was  not  long-  after  that 
a  terrific  battle  broke  out.  The  Aztecs  were  terrible  fighters.  They 
swarmed  about  the  Spaniards,  hurling  stones  and  arrows  into  their 
midst,  killing  scores  of  them.  The  Spaniards  fought  bravely  and  stub- 
bornly, but  were  forced  to  leave  the  city,  with  hundreds  of  their  dead 
behind  them. 

The  Final  Capture. — Cortes  led  away  what  Avas  left  of  his  liltie  army. 
But  his  mind  was  still  set  on  finally  capturing  the  city  and  its  wealth. 
He  was  greedy  for  gold,  and  cared  not  for  human  life.  He  sent  to  Cuba 
for  more  Spanish  soldiers  and  horses,  and  gathered  together  a  great 
army  of  natives  who  were  enemies  of  the  Aztecs.  Then  he  made  one 
last  and  successful  attack  on  the  city  of  Mexico. 

The  story  of  the  final  siege  and  capture  is  a  terrible  and  bloody  one. 
The  Aztecs  fought  like  wild  beasts.  All  the  Spaniards  that  they  took 
in  battle  they  dragged  to  the  top  of  the  great  pyramid  and  killed  on 
the  altar.  The  Aztecs  were  fighting  for  th(>ir  homes  and  their  very 
existence.  The  Spaniards  were  fighting  for  gold  and  for  a  new  kingdom. 
For  a  long  time  it  could  not  have  been  said  which  would  win.  But  at 
last  the  Spaniards  succeeded  in  cutting  off  the  supply  of  fresh  water 
from  the  city.  The  Aztecs  were  forced  to  give  way.  and  the  great  capital 
of  Mexico  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  In  this  w»y  Spain  got 
control  of  the  land  of  IMexico,  wliidi  she  held  for  three  Imiidrcd   years. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

RELIGIOUS  PERSECUTION  AND  RELIGIOUS 
TOLERATION. 

What  We  Mean  by  Persecution. — The  people  who  first  settled  in  Mas- 
saohnsetts  lived  in  England  before  they  came  to  this  eoimtry.  You  learn 
in  your  history  hook  that  they  were  persecuted  in  England,  and  that  is 
why  they  left  their  native  land. 

To  say  that  they  were  persecuted  means  that  they  were  treated  very 
cruelly.  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  King  James,  who  came  after  her,  said 
that  everybody  should  belong  to  the  English  church.  They  made  laws 
forcing  people  to  go  to  this  church  whether  they  wanted  to  or  not.  But 
many  people  did  not  like  the  king's  church.  Some  of  them  wanted  to 
change  it  so  that  it  would  be  a  different  kind  of  a  church.  Many  others 
M^anted  to  leave  the  king's  church,  and  start  one  of  their  own.  All  these 
people  who  found  fault  with  the  English  church  were  persecuted. 

Some  of  them  were  put  in  .jail.  Some  were  made  to  pay  sums  of  money 
as  a  punishment.  Some  were  whipped  and  struck  with  clubs.  Some 
were  even  hanged.  "Whenever  the  king's  officers  found  any  of  them 
meeting  together  to  worship  God  in  their  own  Avay,  their  meeting  was 
broken  up.  All  this  is  what  is  called  persecution.  It  was  done  by  a 
cruel  queen  and  a  crxiel  king  who  thought  that  their  subjects  should 
think  just  the  way  they  wanted  them  to  think. 

Persecution  of  the  Puritans. — These  people  who  were  punished  so 
cruelly  were  called  Puritans.  The  persecution  which  they  had  to  suffer 
made  them  hold  to  their  beliefs  more  strongly  than  ever.  It  has  always 
been  that  way  in  the  history  of  the  world.  AVhenever  a  king  has  tried 
to  force  people  to  believe  in  his  religion,  the  people  have  always  fought 
more  strongly  against  it.  AVhenever  a  king  has  tried  to  make  people 
give  >ip  their  religion,  by  punishing  them,  those  people  have  held  more 
strongly  than  ever  to  their  belief.  It  was  that  way  with  the  Puritans. 
The  more  they  were  punished,  the  larger  their  numbers  grew,  and  the 
stronger  they  became.  But  still  the  king's  officers  punished  them,  drove 
them  from  their  meetings,  and  treated  them  with  cruelty.     Even  when 
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the  Puritans  tried  to  leave  tlieir  eomitry,  they  were  captured  and  sent 
home.  But  at  last  many  of  them  succeeded  in  getting  to  Holland  and 
starting  a  church  of  their  own.  After  a  while  some  of  them  came  to 
America  and  started  a  colony  in  Massachusetts.  The  Puritans  who  first 
came  to  America  are  called  Pilgrims. 

Religious  Freedom  in  Our  Country. — Religious  persecution  is  a  very 
strange  thing  to  us.  Today,  in  our  countrj^  people  can  go  to  any  church 
they  please.  They  can  stay  at  home  and  never  go  to  church,  if  they  wish. 
"What  a  man  thinks  about  churches  and  about  religion  is  nobodj^'s  affair 
but  his  own.  We  have  the  Methodist  church,  the  Catholic  church,  the 
Jewish  church,  the  Baptist  church,  and  many,  many  other  kinds  of 
churches.  All  of  them  are  free  and  equal  to  everybody.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  American  church.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  says  that  our  government  will  never  have  anything  to  say  about 
a  man's  religion.     All  this  is  called  religious  toleration. 

What  We  Mean  by  Toleration. — Religious  toleration  means  that  no 
man  will  be  forced  to  go  to  any  church.  It  means  that  all  churches  and 
all  religions  will  have  equal  rights.  It  means  that  nobody  will  ever  be 
whipped,  or  put  in  prison,  or  fined,  or  punished  in  any  way  because  of 
his  religion  or  his  church.  We  are  very  proud  that  the  United  States 
was  one  of  the  first  countries  to  stand  for  religious  toleration.  The  little 
country  of  Holland  believed  in  it  even  before  Ave  did. 

Religious  Conditions  in  Russia. — Today  there  is  only  one  great  nation 
which  does  not  ha^-e  religious  toleration.  It  is  Russia  The  Russian 
nation  has  a  church  of  its  own,  and  almost  all  the  Russians  belong  to  it. 
But  there  are  thousands  of  Jews  in  Russia,  and  they  are  treated  very 
cruelly  because  of  their  religion.  Sometimes  we  read  how  whole  A'illages 
of  Russian  Jews  are  attacked  by  Russian  soldiers,  and  how  great  nvimbers 
of  the  Jews  are  sometimes  killed.  This  does  not  happen  so  very  often 
now,  but  the  Jews  in  that  coimtry  are  always  living  in  terror  of  it.  The 
Russian  nation  has  made  many  laws  against  the  Jews.  It  is  very  dis- 
graceful that  a  civilized  nation  and  a  Christian  nation  shoiild  do  these 
things. 

Why  We  Honor  Roger  Williams. — One  of  the  lirst  men  in  onr  country 
to  teach  religious  toleration  was  Roger  Williams.  Roger  Williams  lived 
among   the   Puritans   of   ^lassachusetts.      The    strange   thing   about    the 
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Puritans  is,  tluit  they  did  not  believe  in  religious  toleration.  They  left 
Eng-land  beeaiise  they  were  persecuted.  When  they  came  to  this  country 
they  began  to  persecute  people  who  were  not  Puritans.  They  hated  the 
English  king  because  he  persecuted  them.  Now  they  made  other  people 
hate  them  for  the  same  reason. 

Roger  Williams  began  to  preach  to  the  Puritans  against  religious  per- 
secution. He  told  the  people  1hat  everyone  should  make  up  his  own 
mind  about  his  religion.  He  said  that  a  man  did  not  have  to  be  a  Puritan 
if  he  did  not  want  to.  Because  Roger  Williams  said  this  to  the  Puritans, 
and  because  he  said  other  wise  things  which  they  did  not  like,  he  was 
di'iven  from  the  colony.  He  went  and  founded  the  colony  of  Providence, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  Rhode  Island.  When  Roger  Williams  founded 
his  colony  he  wrote  laws  for  it,  which  said  that  the  people  there  would 
have  reliaious  freedom. — that    is,  religious  toleration. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

THE  PURITANS. 

The  Stern  Puritans  of  New  England. — The  Puritans  of  the  early  Mas- 
sarhusetts  roloiiies  were  a  very  stern  and  a  very  plain  people.  They  did 
not  believe  in  having  a  good  time.  They  thought  that  life  was  meant  for 
just  two  things — work  and  going  to  church.  All  through  the  week 
they  arose  early  and  began  their  daily  tasks  almost  with  the  sunrise. 
The  men  shouldered  their  axes  or  their  hoes  and  went  out  into  the  fields 
or  the  woods.  The  women  started  in  early  at  their  household  duties. 
The  children  put  in  long  days  at  school  or  helping  their  parents,  and 
had  very  few  vacations. 

"\Mien  we  think  of  the  early  Puritans,  we  think  of  people  who  wore 
very  simple  clothes.  They  did  not  believe  in  colors,  but  wore  only  black 
or  gray  or  white.  Indeed,  they  thought  that  a  person  who  wore  even  a 
little  ribbon  of  red  or  bhie  or  yellow  must  be  wicked.  "VVe  have  all  seen 
pictures  of  the  Puritan  men  Avith  their  broad  hats,  their  long  coats,  and 
their  knee  breeches.  We  have  seen  pictures,  too,  of  the  Puritan  women 
in  their  hoods  or  bonnets,  and  their  plain,  loose  dresses.  How  hard  it 
must  have  been  on  the  Puritan  girls  who  longed  to  wear  pretty  clothes, 
but  did  not  dare  to,  for  fear  of  being  punished. 

Their  Few  Pleasures. — It  is  true  that  the  Puritans  had  some  pleasures. 
In  the  Aviuter  evenings  the.y  sat  before  the  great  fireplaces  and  cracked 
and  roasted  nuts.  At  these  times  the  grown-ups  talked  at  great  length, 
usually  about  matters  of  religion.  The  children  were  "to  be  seen  but 
not  heard."  There  were  also,  in  the  later  days  of  the  colony,  skating 
and  sleighing  parties.  The  older  Puritans  thought  that  whenever  they 
were  enjoying  themselves  they  must  be  doing  work  at  the  same  time. 
So  the  women  had  quilting  bees,  as  they  were  called.  These  were  parties, 
at  Avhich  the  women  would  meet  at  a  neighbor's  house  and  talk  and  make 
quilts  at  the  same  time.  Several  families  would  sometimes  get  together 
and  have  a  husking  bee.  These  husking  bees  were  held  after  the  corn 
crop  was  gathered  and  dried.  The  families  would  all  meet  at  a  house 
and  have  a  feast.  Then  the}'  would  amuse  themselves  by  talking  and 
husking  corn. 
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No  Pleasures  on  Sunday. — The  Puritans  were  very  strict  about  Sunday. 
On  this  day  no  work  was  done.  The  housewife  did  not  even  do  any 
cooking.  It  was  even  wrong  to  laugh  on  the  Sabbath.  Woe  to  the  boy 
who  forgot  himself  and  playfully  tagged  his  playmate!  He  would 
probably  be  whipped  on  the  spot.  Some  fathers  and  mothers  Avould  not 
even  let  a  little  girl  hold  a  doll  on  Sunday.  The  day  was  kept  for 
religion,  and  for  no  other  pixrpose. 

The  people  went  to  church  early,  and  heard  very  long  sermons.  If 
a  minister  gave  a  short  sermon,  he  was  thought  to  be  a  poor  minister. 
The  churches  were  small  wooden  houses,  and  there  was  no  way  to  heat 
them  in  the  winter.  The  women  often  brought  hot  stones  wrapped  in 
cloth,  which  they  kept  at  their  feet.  There  was  a  church  officer,  called 
a  "tithing  man,"  whose  duty  it  Avas  to  keep  the  people  in  church  awake. 
He  had  a  long  stick  with  a  rabbit's  foot  on  one  end.  and  a  rabbit's  tail 
on  the  other.  If  a  woman  dozed  in  her  seat  she  would  be  rubbed  on  the 
face  with  the  rabbit's  tail  till  she  waked.  Biit  if  a  child  or  a  man  dared 
to  fall  asleep,  a  sharp  rap  on  the  head  with  the  ralibit's  foot  would  be 
the  reward. 

Stern  and  Cruel  Laws. — The  Puritans  had  very  hard,  cruel  laws.  A 
man  who  did  a  wrong  might  be  branded  with  a  hot  iron.  If  a  man  shot 
a  bird  or  a  rabbit  on  Sunday,  he  would  be  whipped  in  public.  A  woman 
who  scolded  too  much  was  placed  in  front  of  her  house,  with  a  stick  tied 
in  her  mouth.  Sometimes  women  were  punished  by  being  fastened  to 
what  was  knoAvn  as  a  "ducking  stool"  at  one  end  of  a  see-saw  plank, 
and  ducked  in  a  pond  or  river. 

Sometimes  a  man  might  be  punished  by  l)eing  stood  up  on  a  stool  in 
a  public  place,  with  a  sign  tied  to  his  breast  on  which  was  written  l,iar 
or  THIEF.  There  was  also  what  Avas  known  as  the  whipping  post,  where 
ci'iminals  were  tied  and  whipped.  Sometimes  the  stocks  were  used.  In 
these  a  man  Avould  be  seated  on  a  bench,  with  his  feet  fastened  in  holes 
in  a  large  board  in  front  of  him.  Or  perhaps  a  man  would  be  punished 
in  the  pillory,  where  he  had  to  stand  up  with  his  wrists  and  neck 
fastened  in  holes  in  a  board. 

In  reading  our  history  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Puritans  were  not 
always  the  way  we  have  just  described.  After  their  colony  grew  older 
they  became  less  strict.  They  began  to  wear  brighter  clothes.  They 
had  more  parties.  After  a  great  many  years  they  even  permitted  dancing. 
The  best  of  all  is.  they  gave  up  their  cruel  punishments. 
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Being  a  Puritan  Now. — Sometimes,  today,  we  speak  of  a  person  as 
being  a  "Puritan,"  or  as  being  "puritanical."  When  we  use  these 
words  about  a  person,  we  mean  that  he  is  something  lilie  the  old  Puritans. 
We  mean  that  he  does  not  believe  in  having  many  pleasures.  Or  we  mean 
that  he  is  very  strict  and  careful  about  everj-thing  he  does,  for  fear  he 
will  do  a  wrong.  Or  we  may  mean  that  he  believes  in  stern  laws  that 
will  keep  the  people  from  doing  things  which  he  thinks  are  bad.  It  is 
a  good  thing  for  a  person  to  be  a  Puritan  of  the  right  kind.  We  do  not 
want  people  to  be  so  stern  as  the  old  Puritans  were.  But  we  do  want 
Puritans  Avho  stand  for  clean,  good,  honest  living. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  QUAKERS. 

Noble  Ideas  of  the  Quakers. — The  Quaker  religion  began  in  England. 
The  Quakers  had  very  noble  beliefs.  They  taught  that  every  man  is 
equal  to  every  other  man ;  that  is,  that  we  are  all  really  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  eyes  of  God.  If  a  man  had  a  great  deal  of  money  or  land, 
that  did  not  make  him  better  than  a  poor  man.  They  said  it  was  wrong 
for  men  to  set  themselves  up  as  nobles  or  lords.  Rich  and  powerful  men 
who  thought  they  were  better  than  other  men,  were  going  against  the 
wish  of  God,  they  declared. 

These  Quakers  were  always  very  frank  and  honest  in  what  they  said 
and  did.  They  were  not  afraid  to  tell  people  what  they  thought.  They 
said  they  would  not  take  off  their  hats  to  any  man,  not  even  to  the  king, 
lieeause  "the  Lord  forbade  it."  They  said  that  war  is  wrong,  and  they 
would  not  serve  as  soldiers.  AVar  is  wrong,  they  said,  because  war  means 
killing  each  other.  If  we  are  all  really  equal  in  the  eyes  of  God,  then 
killing  each  other  is  a  terrible  thing.  The  Quakers  were  not  altogether 
wrong  in  this. 

"William  Penn,  a  great  leader  of  the  Quakers,  decided  to  make  a  home 
for  the  Quakers  in  America.  Many  of  them  had  been  imprisoned,  and 
even  killed,  in  England,  so  they  came  in  great  numbers  to  Penn's  colony. 
They  founded  the  great  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  built  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  Quakers  Were  Honest  with  the  Indians. — There  is  one  thing  for 
which  we  shall  always  honor  the  Quakers.  They  did  not  steal  the  land 
from  the  Indians:  they  bought  it  from  them.  Penn  sent  word  to  the 
Indians  that  he  would  meet  with  them  on  a  certain  day  and  make  a 
treaty.  At  the  appointed  time  the  red  men  came  from  all  the  country 
round  and  met  Penn  and  his  followers  under  a  great  elm  tree.  None  of 
the  white  men  carried  any  weapons,  and  there  were  no  soldiers  with 
them.  They  met  the  Indians  as  friends.  Penn  made  a  speech  in  which 
ho  said  that  the  Quakers  would  never  make  war  against  the  Indians;  that 
they  would  all  live  together  in  friendship  and  peace,  because  they  were 
all  brothers,  and  children  of  the  one  God. 
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"We  will  live  in  peace  with  William  Penn  and  his  children,"  said  tlie 
Indians,  "as  long  as  the  snn  and  moon  shall  last." 

The  Indians  sold  the  land  to  Penn.  Their  treaty  with  the  white  men 
was  never  broken.  It  is  said  that  not  one  drop  of  Quaker  blood  was  ever 
shed  by  an  Indian,  so  nnii-li  did  the  red  men  love  and  honor  tlie  name  of 
William  Penn. 

They  Were  Honorable  in  Religious  Matters. — AVe  not  only  honor  the 
Quakers  for  being  fair  with  the  Indians;  we  honor  them  for  another 
reason  as  well.  They  allowed  people  of  other  religions  to  come  and  live 
in  their  colony,  and  they  never  made  trouble  for  them.  When  any 
Qiiakers  dared  to  go  to  the  Puritan  colony,  the  Puritans  drove  them  out. 
And  if  they  went  back  again,  the  Puritans  caught  them  and  hanged  them. 
But  if  any  Puritans  went  into  the  Quaker  colony,  the  Quakers  did  not 
bother  them  at  all.  Strangers  who  came  to  live  in  the  Quaker  colony 
could  have  any  church  they  pleased.  All  this  .shows  that  the  Quakers 
believed  in  religious  toleration.  In  this  they  were  far  better  people  than 
many  other  people  of  their  time. 

The  Quakers  Today. — We  find  the  Quaker  religion  in  our  country  even 
at  the  present  day.    In  many  places  there  are  people  who  call  themselves 
members   of  the   society  of  Friends.     They   are   Quakers.     They  wear 
simple,  drab-colored  clothes,  very  much  like  those  that  the  early  Quakers 
used  to  wear.     And  when  the,v  talk  together  they  iise  a  form  of  the 
English  language  which  Penn  and  his  followers  used.    We  could  imagine 
two  Quakers  of  today  meeting  and  speaking  like  this: 
"I  know,  by  thy  dress,  thou  art  a  Quaker." 
"Thou  art  right,  my  friend.     Thou  art  one.  also,  T  see." 
"Yes.     I  welcome  thee,  brother." 

This  iise  of  "thee"  and  "thou"  and  "art"  and  such  words  is  what 
we  call  the  solemn  form  of  the  English  language.  It  is  used  in  the  English 
Bible. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  COLONIES. 

The  Colonies  Not  a  Nation. — The  thirteen  American  colonies  did  not 
at  first  join  together  into  one  nation.  Each  one  stayed  apart,  by  itself, 
and  had  its  own  laws.  Each  one  belonged  to  England.  The  English 
king  was  the  king  of  all  the  colonists,  as  well  as  king  of  the  people  in 
p]ngland.  The  English  flag  was  not  only  the  flag  of  England ;  it  was  the 
flag  of  the  colonies,  also.  For  over  a  hundred  years  each  colony  was  by 
itself,  had  its  own  laws,  and  called  the  English  king  its  king. 

We  say  each  eolonj'  had  its  own  laws.    But  how  did  it  get  these  laws? 

First  of  all,  each  city  and  town  had  laws  for  itself.  But  there  were 
really  very  few  towns  or  cities  outside  of  New  England.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  the  southern  colonies  there  were  very 
few  towns,  because  almost  all  of  the  people  lived  on  farms  or  plantations. 
In  New  England,  from  the  very  first,  most  of  the  people  gathered  together 
in  or  near  towns  and  villages. 

Let  us  see,  then,  how  these  New  England  towns  made  laws  for  them- 
selves. 

How  Town  Laws  Were  Made. — Suppose  you  were  a  man  who  owned 
a  little  farm  just  outside  the  village  of  Charlestowu,  in  Massachusetts 
colony.  Living  so  near  the  village,  you  would  really  be  a  citizen  of  the 
village,  and  would  have  a  right  to  vote  on  the  village  laws.  On  a  certain 
day,  maybe  the  first  day  of  every  month,  you  would  saddle  your  horse 
and  ride  into  town,  to  attend  the  town  meeting. 

This  meeting  would  be  held  in  a  large  hall,  or  perhaps  in  a  church. 
Every  man  who  owned  land  in  or  near  the  village  would  have  a  right  to 
go  to  this  meeting.  Up  in  front  of  the  meeting,  a  man  would  be  seated, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  order.  There  would  be  another  officer,  called 
the  secretary,  whose  duty  it  was  to  write  down  all  that  was  done  at  the 
meeting.  If  you  were  a  man  at  this  meeting,  you  might  stand  up  and  say 
something  like  the  following: 

"Mr.  President,  I  make  a  motion  that  everyone  who  owns  a  house  in 
this  town  must  keep  a  lantern  lit  in  front  of  his  house  till  nine  o'clock 

everv  night." 
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Then  the  president  -would  say:  "Yon  have  all  heard  'Sir.  Smith's 
motion.     What  do  yon  want  to  do  abont  it?" 

Then  someone  would  get  up  and  make  a  speech  against  your  motion, 
saying  he  thoiight  it  was  a  poor  idea.  Someone  else  would  make  a  speech 
in  favor  of  your  motion.  Maybe  several  others  would  make  speeches, 
some  for  and  some  against.  But  after  a  while  a  vote  would  be  taken. 
All  who  favored  your  plan  woiild  say,  all  together, ' '  Aye  I ' '  All  who  were 
against  you  would  then  cry,  "No!"  If  most  of  the  men  said  "Aye," 
then  your  plan  would  become  a  town  law,  and  the  secretary  would 
write  it  down.  In  this  same  way,  many  town  laws  might  be  passed  at 
every  meeting. 

When  the  Town  Grew  Large. — These  old  X<-w  England  town  meetings 
have  become  famous  in  American  liistory  because  no  other  towns  have 
ever  had  such  meetings.  In  no  other  towns  have  all  the  citizens  been  able 
to  vote  on  all  the  laws.  As  towns  grew  in  size,  it  became  impossible  for 
all  the  citizens  to  get  together  in  one  place.  There  would  not  be  room 
for  them.  And  even  if  there  Avere  room  for  them,  there  would  be  too 
many  citizens  at  a  meeting  to  do  the  town's  business  in  an  easy  waj'.  So 
the  way  towns  do  now  is  this:  Every  few  years  an  election  is  held,  at 
which  the  citizens  choose  a  certain  number  of  men.  These  men  who  are 
chosen  at  the  election  are  called  the  Town  Coimcil,  or  something  like  that. 
They  meet  together  in  a  small  meeting,  usually  every  week,  and  make 
laws  for  the  town.  In  this  way  they  do  the  same  work  that  the  New 
England  town  meeting  used  to  do. 

How  Each  Colony  Made  Its  Laws. — One  thing  that  the  town  meeting 
iised  to  do  was  to  choose  a  man  to  go  to  the  legislature.  Every  to\\Ti 
chose  a  man  for  the  legislature,  and  the  larger  tOMois  chose  more  than  one. 
In  the  southern  colon-ies,  where  there  were  so  few  towns,  the  counties 
used  to  choose  the  members  of  the  legislature,  by  having  an  election. 
Every  colony  had  its  legislature.  There  was  a  IMassachusetts  legislature, 
a  New  York  legislature,  one  for  Virginia,  one  for  Pennsylvania,  and  one 
for  each  of  the  other  colonies. 

Each  colony  had  a  meeting  of  its  legislatiare  about  once  every  year. 
The  meeting  was  usually  held  in  the  lai-gest  town  of  the  colony.  The  men 
who  were  chosen  at  the  town  meetings  to  go  to  the  legislature  were  called 
representatives  of  their  towns.  The  men  who  were  elected  from  county 
districts  were  called  representatives  of  their  counties.    To  say  that  a  man 
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is:  a  representative  means  that  he  is  one  wlio  will  act  for  the  men  who 
ehose  him.  In  the  jMassachusetts  legislature,  the  representative  from 
Cambridge  would  aet  for  the  people  of  Cambridge.  In  the  Virginia  legis- 
lature, the  representative  from  a  county  Avould  act  for  the  people  of  that 
county.  All  this  means  that  the  people  of  the  colonies  had  ropresentalioii 
in  their  own  legislatures. 

The  legislature  of  a  colony  had  about  fifty  or  so  men  in  it.  These  men 
would  all  get  together  in  a  large  room  in  the  eapitol  and  make  laws  for 
the  colony.  They  would  make  laws  in  very  much  the  same  way  that  a 
town  meeting  would  make  them.  Some  man  might  say  that  he  wanted 
a  certain  law  passed  telling  how  the  colony  should  get  money  by  taxes. 
Then  there  would  probably  be  speeches  for  and  against  it.  In  our  history 
we  read  about  some  very  great  speeches  that  were  made  by  Patrick  Henry 
in  the  Virginia  legislature.  After  the  speaking  was  over,  the  men  in  the 
legislature  would  vote  to  see  if  they  wanted  the  law  or  not.  If  most  of 
them  were  against  it,  that  would  be  the  end  of  it.  But  if  most  of  them 
wanted  it,  then  they  would  send  it  to  the  go\ernor  to  see  what  he  thought 
of  it. 

The  Governor. — The  governor  was  a  very  important  man.  In  some  of 
the  colonies  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  of  England.  In  some  of  the 
colonies  he  was  elected  by  the  people.  In  every  colony  he  had  the  veto 
power.  By  that,  we  mean  that  he  could  kill  a  law  even  after  the  legis- 
lature passed  it.  It  worked  in  this  way.  The  legislature  always  had  to 
send  the  new  laws  to  the  governor.  If  he  liked  them,  he  would  sign  his 
name  to  them.  But  if  there  was  any  one  which  he  did  not  like,  he  would 
not  sign  it :  that  is,  he  would  veto  it.  Then  it  would  not  become  a  law. 
The  president  of  the  United  States,  and  the  governors  of  all  the  states, 
today,  have  this  same  power  to  veto  laws.  But  the  legislatures  of  our 
states  can  pass  laws  in  spite  of  a  governor's  veto,  if  they  pass  them  by  a 
high  enough  vote.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  can  pass  a  law  over 
the  President's  veto,  if  two-thirds  or  more  of  Congress  vote  to  do  it. 

We  have  now  seen  how  the  town  meetings  made  laws  for  the  towns. 
We  have  also  seen  how  the  legislature  in  each  colony  made  laws  for  its 
colony.  Now  let  us  see  how  laws  were  made  which  were  not  for  any 
one  town,  and  not  for  any  one  colony,  but  for  all  the  towns  and  all  the 
colonies  together. 
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Laws  Made  by  England. — We  have  alreadj^  learned  that  all  the  colonies 
belonged  to  England.  Then  surely  England  could  make  laws  which  all 
the  colonies  had  to  obej-.  How  do  you  suppose  England  did  this?  If  you 
think  the  English  king  made  the  laws  for  the  colonies,  yon  are  mistaken. 
Laws  for  the  colonies  were  made  in  the  great  English  legislature,  which 
was  called  Parliament.  This  legislature  met  in  London,  in  a  building 
called  the  House  of  Parliament.  The  duty  of  Parliament  was  to  make 
laws  for  England,  but  that  means  that  it  could  make  laAvs  for  the  colonies, 
too,  for  the  colonies  were  really  a  part  of  England,  in  those  days. 

Parliament  made  laws  in  just  about  the  same  way  that  a  colonial  legis- 
lature made  them.  Some  man  would  say  that  he  thought  a  certain  law 
ought  to  be  passed  for  England  or  for  the  colonies.  Then  there  would  be 
speeches  about  it,  and  finallj'  the  men  in  Parliament  would  vote  on  it. 
Then,  if  it  passed,  they  would  send  it  to  the  king  to  see  what  he  thought 
about  it. 

Parliament  passed  some  laws  for  the  colonies  called  trade  laws.  One 
of  these  laws  said  that  none  of  the  colonies  could  trade  with  other 
countries  without  using  English  or  American  ships.  Another  law  which 
Parliament  passed  was  called  the  Tea  Tax.  This  law  said  that  if  any  of 
the  colonists  brought  tea  from  some  other  country,  it  could  not  be  landed 
in  America  without  paying  England  a  certain  sum  of  money, — so  much 
on  everj^  box  of  tea.  These  show  the  kinds  of  laws  which  Pai-liament 
passed  for  the  colonies. 

The  English  Parliament  was  made  up  of  men  from  dift'erent  parts  of 
England.  But  the  colonies  did  not  have  the  right  to  send  any  men  to 
Parliament  to  represent  them.  In  other  words,  the  colonies  did  not  have 
the  right  of  representation  in  Parliament,  although  they  did  have  the 
right  of  representation  in  their  own  legislatures. 

If  we  were  to  describe  the  government  of  the  colonies  in  a  very  few 
words,  we  might  say  this:  The  town  meetings  made  laws  for  the  towns. 
The  legislature  in  each  colony  made  laws  for  its  colony.  Parliament  made 
laws  for  all  the  colonies  together. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

The  Revolutionary  war  did  not  come  on  all  oi;  a  sudden.  For  over  a 
hundred  years  the  English  Parliament  had  been  passing  laws  which  the 
colonists  did  not  like.  These  laws  were  called  Trade  Laws,  because  they 
were  laws  about  trade  between  the  colonies  and  other  countries.  If  we 
learn  what  kind  of  laws  these  were,  we  shall  understand  one  reason  why 
the  Revolution  broke  out. 

England  Wanted  Greater  Wealth.— England  thought  that  the  surest 
way  to  become  a  great  nation  was  to  grow  rich.  So  the  statesmen  in  the 
English  Parliament  asked  themselves  the  question:  How  can  we  make 
England  richer?  One  answer  to  the  question  was,  that  they  should  get  a 
great  deal  of  trade  for  the  British  merchants,  the  British  manufacturers, 
and  the  British  ship  owners.  With  more  business  for  all  these  men,  more 
money  would  get  into  the  country  and  the  country  would  be  richer. 

The  men  in  Parliament  who  thought  this  way  about  it  decided  that 
the  colonies  should  help  England  to  become  rich.  They  believed  that  the 
colonies  should  be  glad  to  help  England  in  this  way.  They  said  that  the 
English  armj'  protected  the  colonies  from  the  Indians  and  the  French, 
so  the  colonies  should  do  something  in  return.  And  besides,  the  men  in 
Parliament  argued  that  the  colonies  were  really  the  children  of  England, 
and  should  do  whatever  the  mother  country  wanted  them  to  do. 

The  Trade  Laws. — In  order  to  make  the  business  men  of  England  richer, 
Parliament  passed  the  Trade  Laws.  One  purpose  of  these  laws  was  to 
make  the  colonists  sell  most  of  their  goods  in  England,  and  not  to  the 
merchants  of  any  other  country.  Another  purpose  of  the  laws  was  to 
make  the  colonists  stop  buying  goods  directly  from  the  other  countries 
of  Europe,  and  to  buy  them  only  through  England.  And  besides  all  this. 
Parliament  tried  to  stop  the  colonists  from  making  things  for  sale,  if  men 
in  England  wanted  to  make  the  same  things  for  sale.  For  example,  they 
could  not  make  woolen  cloth  in  the  colonies  and  try  to  sell  it,  because 
England  wanted  her  woolen  cloth  makers  to  get  all  the  business  of  selling 
that  kind  of  cloth.     The  colonists  could  not  even  make  pins  to  sell  them, 
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for  England  wanted  her  pin  manufactiirers  to  get  all  the  business  of 
selling  pins.  And  it  was  the  same  with  many  other  things  which  the 
colonists  wanted  to  make. 

It  M-as  said  that  one  purpose  of  the  Trade  Laws  was  to  make  the 
colonists  sell  most  of  their  goods  in  England,  and  not  to  the  merchants  of 
other  countries.  "What  did  this  mean  for  the  colonists?  It  meant  this: 
the  Dutch  merchants  might  offer  the  highest  price  for  tobacco,  but  the 
colonists  had  to  sell  their  tobacco  to  English  merchants,  even  at  a  lower 
price.  It  meant  that  French  merchants  might  offer  the  highest  price  for 
furs,  but  the  colonists  had  to  sell  their  furs  to  the  merchants  of  England, 
just  the  same.  It  meant  that  Italian  merchants  might  offer  the  highest 
price  for  sugar,  but  that  made  no  difference.  The  colonists  had  to  sell 
their  sugar  to  English  merchants,  and  take  whatever  price  they  could  get. 
All  this  meant  loss  of  money  to  the  merchants  of  the  colonies. 

As  was  said  above.  Parliament  not  only  tried  to  make  the  colonists 
sell  their  goods  to  England,  and  to  no  other  country;  Parliament  also 
tried  to  make  them  buy  goods  through  England,  instead  of  directly  from 
the  other  countries  of  Europe.  It  was  like  this :  if  the  colonial  merchants 
wanted  to  buy  tea,  the  cheapest  thing  would  be  for  them  to  buy  it  directlj' 
from  the  countries  where  tea  is  grown.  But  Parliament  said.  No,  you 
must  let  our  merchants  get  the  tea,  and  then  sell  it  to  you.  If  the  colonial 
merchants  wanted  molasses,  Parliament  said,  You  must  not  buy  molasses 
from  the  West  Indies;  you  must  let  our  merchants  get  it,  and  then  you 
must  buy  it  from  our  merchants.  And  so  it  was  with  many  other  things. 
Of  course  Parliament  did  not  say  these  things  in  just  this  way,  but 
that  was  the  purpose,  just  the  same.  Parliament  wanted  the  English 
merchants  to  get  the  money,  even  if  the  colonial  merchants  had  to  pay 
a  miich  higher  price. 

Now  we  might  briefly  state  these  Trade  Laws  in  this  way:  Parliament 
tried  to  force  the  colonial  merchants  to  do  all  their  buying  and  selling 
in  England.  This  was  to  make  the  English  merchants  richer,  and  it 
made  no  difference  if  the  colonial  merchants  lost  money  by  it.  Parlia- 
ment also  tried  to  force  the  colonists  to  stop  manufacturing  things  for 
sale,  if  men  in  England  wanted  to  manufacture  the  same  things  for  sale. 
This  was  because  Parliament  did  not  want  the  colonists  to  get  any  of  the 
business  a^^'ay  from  the  manufacturers  in  England. 
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The  Trade  Laws  were  one  caxise  of  the  Revolution,  and  there  was  one 
other  very  great  eause.  It  was  taxation  without  representation.  Let  ns 
understand  it. 

Parliament  and  the  King. — The  English  Parliament  made  laws  for  all 
of  England.  It  also  made  trade  and  tax  laws  for  the  colonies.  There 
were  about  four  hundred  men,  or  more,  in  Parliament.  Some  of  them 
belonged  to  the  House  of  Commons;  some  of  them  belonged  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  These  two  "houses"  as  they  are  called,  were  really  not  houses, 
at  all,  but  two  different  parts  of  Parliament.  One  met  together  in  one  • 
large  room.  The  other  met  in  another  large  room.  These  rooms  were  in 
the  House  of  Parliament,  in  London.  When  we  speak  of  Parliament,  we 
mean  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  together. 

We  say  that  Parliament  made  the  laws.  But  the  king  had  a  great  deal 
to  say  about  the  laws  also.  The  reason  is  that  Parliament  usually  did 
what  the  king  wanted  to  do.  We  find  in  our  history  that  the  colonists 
were  angry  against  Parliament  because  Parliament  passed  the  trade  and 
tax  laws.  But  we  find  that  the.y  were  also  very  angry  against  King 
George  because  the  king  wanted  Parliament  to  pass  these  laws.  The 
colonists  wrote  many  letters  to  King  George,  telling  him  why  the  laws 
were  unjust.  But  King  George  paid  no  attention  to  these  letters.  The 
laws  that  Parliament  passed  were  the  laws  that  he  wanted  passed. 

No  Colonists  in  Parliament. — The  King  and  Parliament  did  these  things 
n-ithout  letting  the  colonists  have  anything  to  say  about  them.  That  is 
one  reason  why  tjie  colonists  went  to  war.  The  House  of  Commons  was 
made  up  of  men  who  were  elected  from  different  parts  of  England.  The 
House  of  Lords  was  made  up  of  English  lords  who  O'wned  large  tracts 
of  land  in  England.  In  this  way  the  people  of  England  and  the  English 
land  owners  had  representation  in  Parliament.  But  the  colonists  had  no 
representation  there.  They  were  not  allowed  to  elect  men  to  go  and 
meet  with  the  men  who  were  in  Parliament.  The  colonists  said  it  was 
wrong  for  the  parliament  of  one  country  to  make  laws  for  another 
countrj-.  They  said  that  Parliament  should  be  not  only  English,  but 
American,  also.  To  be  this  kind  of  a  parliament,  it  should  be  made  up 
partly  of  men  from  the  colonies  in  America.  In  this  way  the  colonists 
coxxld  have  men  in  Parliament  to  make  speeches  for  them,  and  t6  vote 
the  way  the  colonists  wanted  on  the  trade  laws  and  the  tax  laws.  In 
other  words,  what  the  colonists  wanted  was  representation  in  Parliament. 
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The  king  and  Parliament  decided  tliat  they  should  get  more  money 
out  of  the  colonies,  to  help  support  the  English  government.  For  one 
thing,  there  was  a  large  English  army  in  the  colonies,  and  they  had  to 
have  money  to  keep  up  this  army.  Besides,  England  had  a  large  navy 
which  cost  -a  great  deal  of  money;  and  she  had  thousands  of  oiifieers 
working  at  different  kinds  of  government  business.  She  had  buildings 
to  be  biiilt,  and  many  other  things  to  do.  All  these  things  took  money, 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  colonies  should  pay  a  share.  So  Parliament 
passed  tax  laws. 

The  Tax  Laws. — The  tax  laws  said  this:  Any  colonial  merchant  who 
buys  tea,  oil,  paint  or  paper  from  another  country  must  pay  a  tax  to  an 
oiifieer  of  the  English  government,  before  he  can  land  these  goods  from  a 
ship.  To  carry  out  this  law,  the  king  appointed  ofificers  Avho  were  to  stay 
in  Boston  and  other  ports.  Whenever  a  ship  came  in  with  tea.  oil,  paint 
or  paper  on  it,  one  of  these  officers  would  go  aboard  and  figure  up  how 
much  tax  money  was  due.  Then  he  would  collect  this  mone.y  from  the 
merchant  who  was  bringing  these  goods  into  the  colony.  When  the 
money  was  paid,  the  officer  woidd  send  it  to  the  English  government  in 
London,  and  it  would  be  put  in  the  treasury  of  the  nation. 

The  colonists  did  not  care  very  much  about  paying  this  money.  But 
they  said  Parliament  had  no  right  to  tax  them  without  giving  them 
representation.  They  said  they  would  gladly  pay  the  tax,  if  they  were 
permitted  to  elect  men  and  send  them  to  Parliament.  '"Taxation  without 
representation  is  tyranny,"  they  declared.  Strong  letters  were  Avritten 
to  the  king,  and  speeches  were  made  all  over  the  colonies.  Parliament 
began  to  see  that  there  would  be  trouble.  So  the  tax  was  taken  off 
everything  except  tea. 

The  reason  Parliament  ke])t  the  tax  on  tea  was  for  just  one  purpose; 
Parliament  wanted  to  show  tlie  colonists  that  it  had  the  right  to  tax 
them,  even  if  the  colonists  thought  otherwise.  In  other  words.  England 
M'as  stubborn  al)out  it.  She  kept  the  tea  tax  just  to  prov(>  to  the  colonists 
that  she  could  tax  them  whether  the.y  had  representation  or  not.  This 
made  some  of  the  colonists  in  Boston  so  angry  that  they  held  the  famous 
Boston  Tea  Party. 

The  Stamp  Act. — Pai-liament  passed  one  other  tax  law  which  caused 
a  great  deal  of  trouble.  This  law  Avas  known  as  the  Stamp  Act.  It  said 
that  every  man  in  the  colonies  who  published  newspapers  had  to  buy 
stamps  and  put  them  on  all  the  papers  he  sold.    Every  man  who  made  a 
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will  had  to  buy  an  expensive  stamp  and  put  it  on  the  will.  Every  man 
who  printed  a  small  book  had  to  buy  a  stamp  and  put  it  on  each  book 
he  sold.  If  a  man  got  a  license  to  run  a  store,  he  had  to  buy  a  stamp 
and  piit  it  on  the  license.  England  made  the  stamps  and  sent  them  over 
to  the  colonies.  Then  officers  were  appointed  by  the  king  to  sell  the 
stamps.  Officers  were  also  appointed  to  see  that  the  colonists  obeyed 
the  law. 

But  the  colonists  did  not  obey  the  law.  They  drove  the  stamp  sellers 
out  of  the  towns.  They  made  images  of  the  king  and  burnt  them  in 
public  places,  as  much  as  to  say,  "This  is  what  we  would  do  Avitli  the 
king,  if  we  had  him."  This  Stamp  Act  probably  did  more  than  any  one 
thing  to  excite  the  people  and  drive  them  to  war. 

All  these  things  about  which  you  have  just  read — the  Trade  Laws, 
taxation  without  representation,  and  the  Stamp  Act — were  the  principal 
causes  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  There  Avere  a  great  many  other  smaller 
causes,  but  these  are  the  ones  that  ought  to  be  remembered. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Before  the  Revolution,  there  was  no  snr-h  thing  as  the  American  nation; 
no  such  thing  as  the  United  States.  Each  colony  was  a  sort  of  a  little 
nation  by  itself.  The  colonies  were  not  joined  together,  except  by  friend- 
ship. 

The  Colonies  Become  One  Nation. — During  the  Revolution,  many  of 
the  leading  men  thought  that  all  the  colonies  should  join  together  and 
form  one  nation.  In  order  to  bind  the  colonies  together,  some  laws  were 
written  which  told  how  the  colonies  would  work  ^^ith  one  another  as  if 
they  were  all  one.  These  laws  were  called  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
They  made  one  nation  of  all  the  American  colonies. 

These  Articles  of  Confederation  did  not  say  anything  aliout  a  president. 
Many  men  in  the  colonies  began  to  think  that  there  should  be  one  man 
at  the  head  of  all  the  colonies.  They  thought  they  should  have  a  presi- 
dent, or  chief  man,  as  a  leader  in  the  government.  The  men  who  thought 
this  way  said  that  the  Articles  of  Confederation  ought  to  be  changed, 
because  they  did  not  say  that  there  should  be  a  pi-esident. 

There  was  another  troiible  with  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  They 
did  not  tell  anj^  way  by  which  the  nation  could  get  money  to  pay  its  bills. 
The  Revolutionary  war  had  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  But  this  money 
had  not  been  paid.  And  besides,  the  nation  needed  money  for  many 
other  purposes.  How  was  the  nation  to  get  this  money?  Many  people 
said  the  Articles  of  Confederation  shovild  be  changed,  or  there  should  be 
new  ones,  which  would  tell  some  way  for  the  nation  to  get  money.  And 
there  were  many  other  reasons  why  men  thought  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation shoidd  be  changed,  or  new  ones  should  be  written. 

To  Form  a  More  Perfect  Union. — At  last,  four  years  after  the  Revo- 
lution, the  colonies  decided  to  have  some  new  laws  to  bind  them  together 
in  a  better  way,  and  make  a  stronger  nation.  So  twelve  of  the  thirteen 
colonies  sent  men  to  Philadelphia,  and  all  of  these  men  met  together  in 
a  large  room  in  Independence  hall,  where  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence had  been  written.     There  was  George  Washington,  who  was 
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fliosen  chairman,  or  leader,  of  the  meeting.  There  was  Ben.iamin  Frank- 
lin, one  of  the  wisest  men  in  America.  There  was  Alexander  Hamilton, 
the  youngest,  and  one  of  the  brightest  men  there.  And  there  was  James 
j\Iadison,  later  a  president  of  the  United  States.  Altogether,  there  were 
fifty-five  men.  At  their  meeting  they  wrote  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  Articles  of  Confederation. 
Because  they  wrote  the  Constitution,  Iheir  meeting  is  called  the  Consti- 
tutional convention. 

The  Constitutional  Convention. — For  three  months  the  men  held  meet- 
ings and  talked  about  the  new  laws.  And  you  may  be  sure  they  did  not 
all  agree  at  first.  They  had  a  great  many  arguments.  Some' of  them 
wanted  a  president  who  should  be  president  for  life,  and  be  something 
like  a  king.  Others  wanted  a  president  who  should  hold  his  position  for 
just  a  short  while,  and  have  very  little  power  in  the  government.  But 
most  of  them  agreed  that  they  had  had  enough  trouble  with  the  king  of 
England,  and  they  did  not  want  to  have  anything  like  a  king  in  our 
country. 

The  men  argued  about  a  great  many  things  besides  the  president.  A 
great  many  speeches  were  made.  "Whenever  men  get  together  like  this, 
and  have  arguments  and  speeches,  they  usually  agree  on  the  very  best 
thing  to  do;  and  so  it  was  at  this  Constitutional  convention.  They  all 
finally  agreed  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  And  we  have 
not  changed  it  very  much  since  that  day. 

Purpose  of  the  Constitution. — Now  you  must  understand  this:  the 
Constitution  is  not  made  up  of  all  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
made  up  of  only  a  few  laws.  The  purpose  of  these  laws  is  to  tell  how 
the  government  shall  be  run;  how  it  shall  be  managed.  For  you  must 
think  of  the  government  as  a  great  business,  with  its  managers  and  its 
officers  and  its  rules.  The  Constitution  is  simply  the  set  of  rales,  which 
tell  how  the  business  of  the  government  shall  be  run.  You  can  find  these 
rules  printed  at  the  back  of  your  history  book,  under  the  heading,  Con- 
slilution  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  see  what  some  of  these  riales  arc. 

The  Lawmaking  Power. — Turn  to  the  Constitution  in  the  back  of  your 
book.  On  the  first  page  you  will  find  Article  I.  Under  Article  I  you 
will  find  Section  1.    You  will  find  that  this  section  says  this:   "All  legis- 


lative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives." 
This  means  that  the  lawmaking  power  shall  be  given  to  a  body  of  men 
called  Congress,  and  that  Congress  shall  have  two  parts,  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Representatives. 

There  you  have  the  first  rule.  If  you  read  further  than  Section  1,  you 
will  find  that  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  to  be 
elected  by  the  people  of  each  state.  Some  states  are  to  have  the  right 
to  elect  more  representatives  than  others,  because  it  all  depends  on  the 
number  of  people  in  the  state, — one  representative  for  every  so-many 
people.  You  will  find  that  each  representative  is  to  hold  office  for  two 
years. 

Now  read  Section  3  of  Article  I,  and  you  will  find  that  "the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
chosen  *  *  *  for  six  years."  You  see  that  the  difference  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  is  this:  two  senators  are  chosen  from  each  state, 
no  matter  what  the  population  of  1he  state  may  be,  and  they  hold  oflice 
for  six  years;  in  the  ease  of  the  representatives,  the  more  people  there 
are  in  a  state,  the  more  representatives  it  can  have,  and  they  hold  office 
for  only  two  years.  As  you  probably  know,  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  make  up  Congress,  meet  in  two  large  rooms 
in  the  Capitol  building,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Power  to  Get  Money. — Turn  to  Section  8  of  Article  I,  and  you  will  find 
that  ''Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts 
and  excises,"  and  to  borrow  money.  Imposts  and  excises  are  -simply 
certain  kinds  of  taxes.  Duties  are  amounts  of  money  which  people  have 
to  pay  when  they  bring  goods  into  this  country  from  foreign  countries. 
This  rule  about  taxes,  duties,  and  borrowing  money  was  passed  so  that 
the  nation  would  have  different  ways  to  get  money  to  pay  its  bills.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  old  laws  did  not  give  the  nation  any  way  to 
get  money,  and  that  was  one  reason  why  the  Constitution  was  written. 
The  nation  needs  money  for  many  reasons.  It  has  to  keep  up  an  army 
and  navy;  it  has  to  pay  salaries  to  a  great  many  people  hired  to  do  the 
nation's  work ;  it  has  to  build  post  offices,  and  do  many  other  things. 

The  President. — Now  turn  to  the  Constitution  again,  and  read  Sec- 
tion 1  of  Article  II.  You  will  there  find  another  important  rule,  which 
is  this :    '  ■  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the 
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United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of 
four  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice  President,  chosen  for  the  same 
term,  be  elected  as  follows — ■"  The  rule  then  goes  on  to  tell  how  the 
President  and  Vice  President  shall  be  elected.  All  this  means  that  the 
chief  officer,  or  executive,  of  the  nation  shall  be  a  president,  and  the 
second  officer  a  A^ce  president.  It  means  also  that  these  officers  are  to 
be  elected  every  foiir  years. 

The  Judicial  Power. — There  is  another  important  rule  in  the  Consti- 
tiition  which  you  should  read.  Turn  to  Section  1  of  Article  III,  and  you 
Avill  find  the  following:  "The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Con- 
gress may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish."  This  means  that 
there  is  to  be  a  high  or  Sux)reme  court,  in  the  United  States,  and  such 
lesser  courts  as  Congress  may  at  any  time  decide  upon.  At  the  present 
time,  besides  the  Supreme  court,  Ave  have  District  courts  and  Circuit 
courts  of  appeals.  As  Ave  have  just  seen,  the  Supreme  court  Avas  set  up 
by  one  of  the  rules  of  the  Constitution.  The  other  two  kinds  of  courts 
have  been  set  up  by  laAvs  passed  by  Congress. 

These  rules  of  the  Constitution  Avhieh  Ave  haA'e  just  studied  are  only 
three  or  four  out  of  a  great  many  that  we  find  in  the  Constitution.  We  can 
not  at  present  study  all  the  rules.  AVe  have  already  said  that  the  purpose 
of  these  rules  is  to  tell  hoAV  the  goA^ernment  shall  be  run, — that  is,  to  tell 
hoAV  the  laAA^s  shall  be  made,  Avhat  officers  there  shall  be,  what  their  duties 
shall  be,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Amendments. — Now,  suppose  Congress  could  change  the  Constitution 
whenever  it  wanted  to.  It  might  change  it  in  a  Avay  that  the  people 
Avould  not  like.  For  example,  Congress  might  change  it  so  that  Congress, 
itself,  would  have  a  great  deal  more  poAver.  That  Avould  be  against  the 
Avish  of  the  people.  In  order  that  this  may  not  happen,  there  is  a  rule 
Avritten  in  the  Constitution.  This  rule  tells  hoAV  the  Constitution  may  be 
changed,  or  amended.  You  must  understand  that  a  change  in  the  Con- 
stitution is  called  an  "amendment."  The  rule  is  A^ery  much  like  this: 
Before  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  passed,  two-thirds  of  all  the 
senators  must  vote  in  faA'or  of  it,  and  tAvo-thirds  of  all  the  representatives 
must  A'ote  in  favor  of  it.  Then  it  must  be  sent  to  all  the  states,  and  the 
laAvmaking  bodies  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  states  must  A'ote  in  faA'or 
of  it.     Only  seventeen  amendments  to  the  Constitution  have  been  made. 
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Laws  Outside  the  Constitution. — You  must  never  think  that  all  the 
laws  of  the  United  Stales  are  written  in  the  Constitution.  That  would 
lie  a  great  mistake.  Every  year  Congress  passes  a  great  many  laws. 
All  the  laws  of  the  United  States  would  fill  a  whole  library  of  books. 
The  Constitvition  only  takes  up  a  few  pages  in  your  history  text.  It 
simply  tells  how  the  laws  are  to  be  made,  hoAv  they  are  to  be  enforced, 
how  the  nation  is  to  get  money,  and  things  of  that  kind. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE  TARIFF. 

Revenue. — You  have  often  read  in  your  history  books  about  the  tariff, 
and  about  import  duties  and  revenue.  But  have  you  ever  Avondered  just 
what  these  things  are?  We  say  that  a  government  gets  revenue,  and  by 
that  we  mean  that  it  gets  money.  The  revenue  laws  of  a  nation  are  the 
laws  which  tell  how  that  nation  gets  money  to  do  all  the  things  which 
it  has  to  do. 

What  the  Tariff  Is. — Now  the  most  important  way  in  which  the  United 
States  gets  revenue,  or  money,  is  by  means  of  the  tariff".  The  tariff  is 
simply  money  which  people  have  to  pay,  when  tliej^  bring  certain  things 
from  foreign  countries  into  this  country.  If  a  store  in  San  Francisco  sells 
tea  and  coft'ee  to  the  grocers,  where  does  that  store  get  its  tea  and  coffee? 
Why,  it  must  get  them  from  the  countries  where  tea  and  coffee  are  grown. 
It  must  import  tea  from  China  and  Japan  and  Ceylon.  It  must  import 
coffee  from  Costa  Rica,  Arabia  and  other  countries.  For  example,  when 
the  men  who  own  the  San  Francisco  store  order  coffee  from  a  company 
in  Costa  Rica,  the  coffee  comes  to  San  Francisco  in  a  ship.  But  before 
the  men  who  ordered  the  coffee  can  take  it  to  their  store,  they  have  to 
pay  money  to  the  United  States  government.  The  more  coffee  they  have 
ordered,  the  more  they  have  to  pay  to  the  government.  When  people 
pay  money  to  bring  things  into  this  country,  we  say  that  they  are  paying 
an  "import  duty." 

This  illustration  of  the  coft'ee  simply  shows  what  we  mean  by  an  import 
duty.  It  is  just  the  same  for  hundreds  of  different  articles.  Beef,  wines, 
canned  goods,  toys,  woolen  goods,  steel,  machinery,  all  these  and  many 
other  things  usually  have  to  pay  import  duties. 

Let  us  give  another  illustration.  Suppose  a  man  is  the  owner  of  a 
large  shoe  store  in  New  York.  In  his  store  he  will  have  many  kinds  of 
shoes  made  in  this  country.  But  he  will  probably  want  to  have  some 
shoes  that  were  made  in  France.  So  he  will  order  a  stock  of  shoes  from 
a  large  store  in  Paris,  perhaps.  These  shoes  will  be  sent  from  Paris  to 
the  man  owning  the  American  store.     The  ship  carrying  the  shoes  will 
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arrive  at  New  York.  The  shoes  will  be  unloaded  at  the  United  States 
customs  house,  along  with  other  goods  carried  on  the  ship.  Next,  a 
United  States  customs  officer  goes  over  a  list  of  goods  brought  on  the  shij). 
Of  course,  he  finds  an  account  of  the  shoes  ordered  from  Paris,  So  he 
figures  up  how  much  duty  must  be  paid  on  the  shoes,  and  the  man  who  owns 
the  American  store  must  pay  this  duty.  If  the  duty  is  not  paid,  the  shoes 
will  be  confiscated.  That  is,  they  will  be  taken  possession  of,  by  our 
government. 

Customs  Houses. — You  must  understand  that  we  have  customs  houses 
in  many  cities  of  the  United  States.  We  have  them  in  every  city  where 
goods  are  brought  in  from  other  countries.  All  goods  brought  into  the 
United  States  must  go  through  the  customs  house,  or  at  least  be  inspected 
by  customs  officers.  Even  travelers  must  have  their  baggage  inspected, 
to  see  if  they  are  bringing  in  anything  besides  their  personal  belongings. 
If  they  are,  they  have  to  pay  a  duty.  People  who  try  to  get  goods  of 
any  kind  into  the  country  without  paying  the  duty  are  called  smugglers. 
One  purpose  of  the  United  States  revenue  ships  is  to  patrol  our  coasts, 
to  .see  that  there  is  no  smuggling. 

The  Customers  Really  Pay  the  Revenue. — Now  the  strange  thing  about 
these  import  duties  is  this:  they  are  really  paid  by  the  people  who  use 
the  goods  that  are  brought  into  the  country.  That  is,  these  duties  are 
really  paid  by  you  and  me,  if  we  use  the  goods  that  are  impoi-ted. 
Perhaps  that  seems  strange,  because  it  was  just  explained  that  the  store 
that  brought  in  the  coffee  had  to  pay  the  duty  on  the  coifee,  and  the  store 
that  brought  in  the  French  shoes  had  to  pay  the  duty  on  the  shoes.  But 
here  is  the  way  it  works : 

Let  us  say  that  the  American  store  had  to  pay  fifty  cents  duty  on  every 
pair  of  shoes,  before  those  shoes  could  be  delivered  from  the  customs 
house.  How  could  the  American  store  get  back  this  fifty  cents  per  pair 
for  the  shoes.'  "Why,  it  would  simply  charge  its  customers  fifty  cents 
more  on  every  pair  of  French  shoes.  So  if  you  were  one  of  the  customers, 
you  would  really  be  paying  the  fifty  cents  which  the  store  had  to  pay 
as  duty  on  the  shoes.  In  other  words,  you  would  not  only  be  paying  the 
cost  of  the  shoes,  but  fifty  cents  more  to  cover  the  duty. 

You  mu.st  remember  that  this  is  true  not  only  of  shoes,  but  of  almost 
all  goods  that  come  from  a  foreign  country.  If  a  man  in  Switzerland 
makes  toys,  and  an  American  store  orders  some  of  the  toys,  then  a  duty 
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must  be  paid  on  the  toys.  The  American  store  pays  the  duty;  then  the 
Ameriean  store  adds  the  d^ity  to  the  price  of  the  toys.  If  you  are  one  of 
the  customers,  you  pay  the  duty,  plus  the  real  cost  of  the  toys. 

The  Tariff  an  Indirect  Tax.— So  you  see,  an  import  duty  is,  after  all, 
a  tax  on  the  people  of  the  country  who  buy  the  goods.  We  call  it  an 
indirect  tax,  because  it  is  a  round-about  method  to  tax  the  people.  If  it 
were  a  direct  tax,  the  government  would  say,  "People  who  use  French 
shoes  must  pay  fifty  cents  tax  on  every  pair  they  buy."  And  so  it  would 
be  for  all  other  imported  articles  on  which  import  duties  are  charged. 
The  government  does  not  make  any  such  rule,  but  you  see  it  amounts 
to  the  same  thing  after  all. 

The  Protective  Tariff. — An  import  duty  puts  money  into  the  treasury 
of  the  government.  But  for  many  years  our  government  has  had  a  high 
import  dutj'  for  another  reason  as  well.    Let  us  explain  this  other  purpose. 

Suppose  there  is  a  very  high  duty  on  woolen  cloth.  In  that  case,  the 
American  stores  will  not  buy  woolen  cloth  from  foreign  countries.  They 
will  not  want  to  pay  the  high  duty.  So  the  American  stores  will  buy 
this  kind  of  cloth  from  factories  in  our  own  country.  The  result  will  be 
more  business  for  the  American  factories.  It  would  be  the  same  in  the 
ease  of  sugar,  or  beef,  or  steel,  or  anything  else.  If  there  is  a  high  duty 
on  them,  the  American  merchants  will  not  buy  them  from  foreign  countries. 
They  will  not  want  to  pay  the  high  duty.  So  the  American  factories 
that  make  these  things  will  get  the  business. 

Now  when  we  have  a  high  tariff  like  this,  the  prirpose  of  which  is  to 
keep  foreign  goods  out  of  the  country,  we  call  it  a  "protective"  tariff. 
The  reason  we  call  it  this  is  because  it  protects  the  American  factories. 
It  pi'otects  them  from  foreign  goods  that  might  come  in  and  get  the 
biTsiness.  If  foreign  goods  could  come  into  the  coimtry  and  sell  at  a  cheap 
price,  then  the  people  Avould  buy  the  foreign  goods.  That  would  be  bad 
for  the  American  factories.  At  least,  that  is  the  argument  we  hear  from 
people  who  believe  in  a  protective  tariff. 

The  Republican  party  has  always  stood  for  a  protective  tariff.  We 
have  had  that  kind  of  a  tariff  most  of  the  time  since  the  Civil  war.  The 
Republican  party  has  always  said  that  we  should  protect  American 
mani;factures  from  foreign  goods,  by  means  of  a  high  tariff.  That  would 
mean  good  business  for  the  American  factories.  If  the  American  factories 
did  a  good  business,  they  wo\ild  need  a  great  many  workmen.    The  more 
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workmen  needed,  the  higher  wages  the  factories  would  be  willing  to 
pay.  So  a  high  protective  tariff,  it  was  said,  would  mean  good  wages 
and  plenty  of  work.     It  would  mean  prosperity  for  the  country. 

Tariff  for  Revenue  Only. — But  you  must  not  think  that  everybody  has 
been  in  favor  of  a  high  tariff.  The  Democratic  party  has  always  been 
against  it.  In  1912  the  Democrats  fought  against  the  protective  tariff 
and  elected  Woodrow  Wilson.  They  have  always  been  in  favor  of  a 
tariff  for  revenue  only.  That  is,  they  have  wanted  a  tariff  only  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  money  for  the  government.  They  have  not  wanted 
protection. 

When  the  Democrats  elected  "Wilson,  their  argument  was  something 
like  this:  If  we  reduce  the  tariff,  then  foreign  goods  can  come  into  the 
country.  If  foreign  goods  come  into  the  coiuitry,  their  prices  will  be 
cheap.  Americans  will  buy  these  foreign  goods  unless  our  own  factories 
reduce  their  prices.  So  the  result  will  be,  our  own  factories  will  have 
to  reduce  their  pi-ices  or  lose  the  business.  In  other  words,  the  Democrats 
said,  there  will  be  no  high  cost  of  living  if  Ave  do  away  with  the  pro- 
tective tariff".     Let  us  have  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 

The  Democrats  also  claimed  that  our  own  manufactories  are  big  enough 
now  to  take  care  of  themselves.  They  have  even  groAvn  into  trusts.  They 
do  not  need  protection.  They  will  do  just  as  much  business,  but  they 
will  have  to  sell  more  cheaply.  If  they  do  not,  the  foreign  goods  will 
get  the  business.    Such  was  the  argument  of  the  Democrats. 

Besides  electing  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  Democrats  elected  a  majority 
in  Congress.  As  a  result,  we  now  have  a  new  tariff  law.  We  have  cut 
off  the  tariff,  altogether,  on  some  things,  and  greatly  reduced  it  on  others. 
In  other  words,  we  have  done  away  with  the  protective  tariff,  and  have 
a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 

The  disagreement  aJiout  the  tariff  shows  how  necessary  it  is  for  the 
voters  to  be  intelligent.  Perhaps  the  Republicans  are  right.  Perhaps 
the  Democrats  are  right.  It  is  for  the  voters  to  decide.  But  the  voters 
will  never  decide  it,  v;nless  they  think  over  the  problem  with  the  aid  of 
all  their  wisdom  and  education. 

The  Internal  Eevenue. — Besides  import  duties,  the  government  gets 
revenue  bj'  means  of  another  kind  of  duty.  This  other  kind  is  called 
the  "intei-nal  revenue."  This  is  a  tax  on  certain  things  made  inside  our 
own  countr.y.     Companies  that  make  cigars,  cigarettes,  or  any  kind  of 
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tobacco  in  this  country  have  to  pay  the  internal  revenue  to  the  govern- 
ment. Also,  companies  that  make  wines,  whiskey,  brandy,  or  other 
intoxicating  liquors,  have  to  pay  the  internal  revenue.  Of  course,  our 
government  could  put  an  internal  revenue  tax  on  flour,  cloth,  machines, 
or  anything  else  it  liked.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  goods  made 
in  this  country  which  are  taxed,  are  liquors,  different  kinds  of  tobacco, 
and  one  or  two  other  things  that  are  not  important. 

You  have  probably  seen  a  blue  stamp  on  the  end  of  a  cigar  box.  marked 
"Internal  Revenue  tax  paid."  This  stamp  shows  that  the  maker  of  the 
cigars  paid  the  tax  to  the  government.  The  next  time  you  see  a  cigar 
or  tobacco  box,  look  and  you  will  find  the  stamp. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  there  are  Internal  Revenue  offiees.  These 
offices  hire  men  known  as  internal  revenue  officers.  It  is  their  duty  to 
watch  the  people  who  are  making  cigars,  cigarettes,  tobacco  and  liquors, 
and  to  see  that  the  internal  revenue  is  paid. 

Internal  Revenue  an  Indirect  Tax. — The  internal  revenue  is  an  indirect 
tax.  just  as  import  duties  are.  That  is,  the  tax  is  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
goods.  If  a  man  buys  a  box  of  cigars,  he  pays  the  cost  of  the  cigars  plus 
the  internal  revenue  which  the  maker  of  the  cigars  had  to  pay.  The 
maker  of  the  cigars  simply  added  the  amount  of  the  internal  revenue 
to  the  px'ice  of  the  cigars.  So  people  who  use  tobacco  or  liquor  made  in 
this  country  really  pay  the  internal  revenue. 

Perhaps  you  wonder  why  the  internal  revenue  is  only  charged  on 
tobacco  and  liquor.  Why  not  charge  it  on  all  goods  made  in  this  country? 
The  reason  is  very  simple.  If  there  were  an  internal  revenue  on  flour, 
the  people  who  use  the  flour  would  really  have  to  pay  the  revenue, 
because  it  woitld  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  flour.  If  there  were  an 
internal  revenue  on  clothes,  shoes,  machinery,  lumber  and  other  things, 
the  people  who  use  these  articles  would  really  have  to  pay  the  revenue. 
But  it  would  be  very  un.just  to  make  the  people  pay  more  for  these  things. 
They  cost  enough  as  it  is. 

But  with  tobacco  and  intoxicating  liquors  it  is  different.  AVe  know 
that  these  are  bad  for  people.  We  know  that  people  can  get  along 
without  them.  So  if  their  price  is  made  higher,  people  will  not  use  so 
much  of  them.  An  internal  revenue  on  tobacco  and  liquors  will  keep 
down  their  use,  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  give  the  government  a  good 
deal  of  money. 
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Why  the  Government  Needs  Money. — As  we  said  before,  these  two 
kinds  of  tariff, — the  import  duties  and  the  internal  revenue — are  the 
principal  means  by  which  the  government  gets  its  money.  But  why  does 
the  government  need  money?  To  answer  that  question  is  to  tell  all  that 
the  government  does.  It  needs  money  to  dredge  harbors  and  rivers,  to 
protect  the  forests,  to  irrigate  dry  lands,  to  keep  up  the  army  and  the 
navy,  to  build  battleships,  to  pay  pensions,  to  send  consuls  and  ambas- 
sadors to  foreign  countries,  to  pay  the  congressmen,  senators,  judges, 
revenue  collectors  and  other  officers,  and  to  do  so  many  other  things  that 
tliere  is  not  time  to  tell  them  all. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

THE  SPOILS  SYSTEM  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM. 

The  Civil  Service. — Did  you  ever  happen  to  think  that  all  the  officers 
of  the  United  States  are  not  elected?  It  is  true,  the  President  and  Vice 
President  are  elected.  So  are  the  senators  and  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Bvit  how  about  the  judges,  the  postmasters  of  all 
the  towns,  the  United  States  marshals  and  attorneys,  the  revenue  col- 
lectors, the  letter  carriers  and  postal  clerks,  the  immigration  inspectors, 
the  inspectors  and  managers  of  the  mints,  the  national  bank  insijectors, 
and  hundreds  of  other  officers  who  work  for  the  government?  All  these 
officers  are  not  elected,  but  appointed  to  their  positions.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  about  500,000  men  working  for  the  government,  M-ho 
obtained  their  positions  by  being  appointed.  "We  speak  of  all  these  men 
who  were  not  elected,  but  are  hired  by  the  government,  as  making  up 
the  "civil  service."  The  civil  service,  then,  is  all  that  work  done  for 
the  government  which  men  are  hired  to  do. 

The  Spoils  System. — For  the  first  forty  years  of  our  government,  men 
in  tlie  civil  service  held  their  positions  just  as  long  as  they  did  their  work 
well.  In  fact,  during  these  forty  years,  less  than  one  hundred  men  had 
been  discharged  from  the  civil  service.  But  when  Andrew  Jackson 
became  President,  he  changed  all  this.  He  had  not  been  in  office  vei'y 
long,  before  more  than  one  thousand  men  were  discharged  from  the  civil 
service.  And  as  time  went  on,  he  discharged  a  great  many  more.  In 
place  of  all  these  men,  Andrew  Jackson  appointed  men  who  belonged  to 
his  own  political  party.  He  appointed  his  own  friends,  who  had  helped 
him  to  be  elected. 

"Why  did  Jackson  do  all  this?  The  reason  is,  that  he  wanted  to  repay 
the  men  who  had  worked  for  him  when  he  was  trying  to  be  elected.  It 
worked  in  this  way.  In  Tennessee,  for  instance,  there  were  many  men 
who  made  speeches  for  Jackson,  before  the  election.  To  repay  these  men, 
Jackson  gave  them  positions  working  for  the  government,  where  they 
could  draw  good  salaries.  In  Virginia,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
all  the  other  states,  there  were  other  men  who  made  speeches  for  Jackson, 
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or  organized  Jackson  elnbs.  or  did  something  for  him,  to  help  him  in  the 
election.  Jackson  saw  that  these  men  Avere  valuable  friends  to  have. 
They  would  help  him  in  another  election,  if  he  treated  them  in  the  way 
that  they  thought  was  right.  So  he  gave  them  positions  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  Wrong  in  the  Spoils  System. — We  call  this  discharging  of  old 
employees  and  appointing  one's  friends,  the  "spoils  system."  "Wlien 
Jackson  began  the  spoils  system,  a  gi*eat  many  people  said  it  was  wrong. 
They  said  no  man  working  for  the  government  should  be  discharged 
unless  he  did  his  work  poorly.  They  said  that  after  a  man  works  for  the 
government  for  several  years,  he  learns  the  business  of  his  position.  Take 
a  postmaster  of  a  large  city,  for  example.  After  he  has  been  postmaster 
for  a  few  years,  he  learns  the  best  and  cheapest  way  to  run  his  office. 
In  other  words,  he  becomes  a  valuable  servant  for  the  government.  When 
Jackson  discharged  these  men  who  knew  their  business,  and  appointed 
men  who  would  have  to  begin  and  learn  it  all  over,  many  people  said 
that  it  was  a  very  wasteful  and  foolish  thing,  because  the  government 
would  lose  money,  and  would  not  get  such  good  service  from  its  em- 
ployees. 

Andrew  Jackson's  Argument. — Jackson  replied  that  it  Mas  a  good 
thing  to  get  new  and  young  men  to  work  for  the  government.  He  said 
it  was  the  best  thing  for  the  government  to  have  new  men  appointed  to 
all  the  positions,  because  new  men  would  go  at  their  work  with  more 
energy  and  vigor.  He  also  said  that  in  a  democracy,  like  ours,  we  should 
change  our  public  officers  every  once  in  a  while,  because  we  should  give 
as  many  people  as  possible  a  chance  to  serve  the  government.  He  claimed 
that  a  government  would  not  be  a  democracy  unless  many  different  people 
had  an  opportunity  to  work  for  it. 

To  defend  his  system,  Jackson  made  a  statement  which  we  often  use 
even  today.  He  said,  "To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils."  He  meant  that 
a  victoi'ious  general  always  had  the  right,  in  war,  to  take  all  the  supplies 
and  ammunition,  and  whatever  else  he  could  get,  from  a  defeated  enemj'. 
So  the  man  who  wa.s  victor,  in  running  for  President,  should  have  the 
same  kind  of  a  right.  He  shotild  have  the  right  to  take  all  the  positions 
in  the  government,  and  do  what  he  wanted  with  them.  Jackson  also 
claimed  that  if  the  people  elected  a  Democrat  as  President,  that  meant 
that  the  people  wanted  the  government  riin  by  Democrats.     So  he  asked 
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why  all  the  officers  who  belonged  to   other  political  parties  should   not 
be  discharged,  and  Democrats  put  in  their  places. 

Further  Objections  to  the  Spoils  System. — Ever  since  Jackson's  day. 
we  have  had  the  spoils  system.  But  laws  have  been  passed  which  have 
cut  it  down  a  great  deal.  People  began  to  see  that  it  was  a  bad  thing 
for  the  government.  Men  working  for  the  government  would  not  do 
their  work  so  well,  if  they  expected  to  be  discharged  as  soon  as  a  Presi- 
dent was  elected  by  some  other  political  party.  Men  might  even  steal 
from  the  government,  for  they  would  say  to  themselves,  "I  might  as  well 
get  all  I  can  out  of  this  position,  for  I  may  be  discharged  after  the  next 
election."  And  the  people  saw,  also,  that  it  took  a  man  a  few  years  to 
learn  the  business  of  his  position.  They  saw  that  the  government  would 
never  get  good  service,  if  it  did  not  allow  men  to  stay  in  their  positions 
after  they  had  learned  their  business. 

But  there  is  even  a  greater  objection  to  the  spoils  system.  If  a  man 
helps  another  to  be  elected,  and  then  gets  paid  for  it  by  being  given  a 
position,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  dishonest.  Suppose  a  man  is  running  for 
governor.  And  suppose  there  is  a  great  politician  in  the  state.  The  man 
who  is  running  for  governor  might  say  to  the  politician,  "Tou  help  me 
to  be  elected  governor,  and,  if  elected,  I  will  make  .you  a  commissioner." 
If  the  politician  should  agree  to  that,  it  would  be  something  like  taking 
a  bribe.  The  politician  might  know  that  he  was  not  working  for  the 
best  man  for  governor.  But  that  might  make  no  difference.  Perhaps  he 
would  say  to  himself,  "If  I  get  this  man  elected,  I  shall  get  a  good  posi- 
tion out  of  it.     That  is  all  I  want." 

We  do  not  want  men  elected  by  paying  others  to  work  for  them  in  this 
way.  And  we  do  not  want  politicians  to  work  to  elect  men,  just  because 
they  will  get  a  position  by  doing  so.  "We  want  men  elected  because  they 
are  the  best  men.  Those  are  the  kind  of  men  that  will  serve  us  best.  And 
we  want  men  to  work  to  elect  others  because  they  are  working  for  the 
good  of  their  country  or  their  state  or  their  city.  A  good  democracy  is 
one  in  which  men  are  elected  on  their  merits;  and  where  men  work  to 
elect  others  because  they  believe  they  are  working  for  good  men. 

The  System  in  Cities  and  States. — AVe  have  desci-ibed  how  the  spoils 
system  has  worked  in  the  national  government.  But  of  course  it  is 
found  in  city,  county,  and  state  governments  as  well.  Mayors  of  cities, 
city  attorneys,  sheriffs,  assessors,  county  clerks,  governors,  secretaries 
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of  Stat  p.  these  and  all  other  elected  officers,  always  appoint  at  least  a 
few  assistants  and  officers.  It  is  very  often  the  case  that  these  men  who 
are  elected  give  positions,  as  a  reward  to  people  who  work  for  them  in 
the  election.     This  is  the  spoils  system. 

Civil  Service  Reform. — Onr  national  g-overument.  and  most  cities  and 
states,  have  lately  passed  laws  to  cure  the  evils  of  the  spoils  system.  This 
effort  to  do  away  with  the  spoils  system  is  called  "civil  service  reform," 
because  it  is  an  effort  to  reform  the  civil  service.  That  is,  it  is  an  etYort 
to  pass  laws  which  will  get  men  appointed  to  the  civil  service  positions 
on  their  merit.  People  who  are  working  for  this  kind  of  reform  say  that 
men  should  be  appointed  to  positions  because  they  are  the  best  men  fo'r 
those  positions.  They  should  not  be  appointed  just  Ijecause  they  worked 
to  elect  some  man. 

Wherever  we  have  civil  service  reform  laws,  men  get  their  positions 
in  the  government  by  taking  examinations.  Today,  a  very  large  number 
of  positions  in  the  national  government  are  filled  in  this  way.  You.  will 
often  see  advertised  in  the  papers  the  fact  that  at  a  certain  place,  at  a 
certain  time,  examinations  will  be  given  for  certain  government  positions. 
Anyone  can  take  these  examinations.  The  papers  are  corrected  and 
marked,  and  those  who  stand  highest  on  the  list  get  the  positions.  This 
is  called  the  "'merit  system,"  because  the  positions  are  given  to  those  who 
have  the  most  merit — that  is,  the  most  ability  to  till  the  positions  for 
which  they  are  trying. 

We  said  at  the  beginning  that  there  are  about  500,000  people  working 
for  the  United  States  government  in  various  positions.  A  great  number 
of  these  people  now  get  their  positions  by  means  of  the  merit  system. 
But  there  are  still  a  great  number  who  get  their  positions  by  direct 
appointment.  This  is  also  true  in  the  cities  and  states  that  have  adopted 
the  merit  system.  We  always  find  a  large  number  of  positions  that  are 
not  filled  by  examination.  As  a  result,  we  still  have  the  spoils  system, 
to  a  large  extent  in  the  national,  state  and  city  governments.  But  civil 
service  reform  laws, — that  is,  the  merit  system — have  cut  the  spoils 
system  down  a  great  deal. 

Certain  Appointments  Better  Without  Examination.— Before  closing 
this  discussion,  you  must  understand  that  many  positions  should  never 
be  filled  by  examination.  It  would  be  foolish  for  the  President  to  give 
examinations  to  see  whom  he  should  appoint  on  his  cabinet,  to  advise 
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him.  Some  of  the  wisest  men  in  the  nation  are  appointed  to  the  cabinet. 
They  are  not  appointed,  however,  because  they  can  pass  examinations, 
but  because  the  President  knows  that  they  are  wise  men,  and  would  give 
laim  tlie  best  advice  in  government  affairs.  It  would  be  just  as  foolish  to 
give  examinations  to  choose  men  for  judges.  No  examination  that  a 
man  could  pass  would  prove  Avhether  he  would  make  an  honest  and  just 
judge.  The  same  is  true  of  government  attorneys,  commissioners,  and 
many  other  positions.  We  might  say  this:  Most  positions  that  require 
expert  ability,  either  in  business,  or  in  engineering,  or  in  keeping  books, 
or  in  some  special  line,  should  be  filled  by  examination.  High  govern- 
ment positions  that  require  Avisdom  and  judgment  and  statesmanship 
should  be  filled  by  appointment.  But  men  should  be  appointed  to  these 
positions  because  they  have  proved  themselves  worthy ;  not  because  they 
have  helped  in  the  election  of  some  man  to  high  ofSee. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE. 

New  Republics  Established. — Yon  probably  remembei'  from  your  his- 
tory that  Cortes  and  other  Spanish  conquerors  got  possession  of  Mexico 
and  most  of  Central  and  South  America.  In  that  way  the  Spanish  king 
became  the  ruler  of  those  countries.  So  he  remained  until  abovit  1820. 
At  about  that  time  Mexico  and  the  other  Central  and  South  American 
countries  took  up  arms  against  the  soldiers  of  Spain  and  won  their  inde- 
pendence. Then  these  eoimtries  set  up  governments  of  their  own  and 
became  republics  like  the  United  States. 

When  we  say  that  these  countries  became  republics,  we  mean  that  they 
elected  presidents  and  congresses.  We  mean  that  the  people  were  given 
the  right  to  vote.  Each  of  these  countries  became  independent  and  free. 
Each  had  its  own  lawmakers,  elected  by  its  own  people.  Each  had  its 
own  laws  and  officers  and  judges. 

Monroe  Doctrine  Written. — When  James  Monroe  was  President  of  the 
United  States,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  danger  that  Spain  would  try  to 
win  back  these  countries  of  Central  and  South  America.  Some  other 
countries  of  Europe  had  even  promised  to  help  Spain  to  do  this.  Noav 
the  people  cif  the  United  States  were  very  much  against  letting  Spain  win 
back  these  countries.  Our  people  remembered  what  a  hard  time  they  had 
in  winning  their  own  independence.  They  knew  what  it  was  like  to  have 
a  foreign  king  ruling  over  them.  So  President  Monroe  decided  that  he 
would  not  allow  any  nation  of  Europe  to  come  over  and  make  trouble 
in  the  Central  or  South  American  countries.  He  Avrote  a  message  which 
was  read  in  Congress.  In  this  message  President  Monroe  said  that  these 
little  countries  should  be  protected.  He  said  we  should  allow  no  more 
foreign  nations  to  make  colonies  in  Central  or  South  America.  He  also 
said  that  we  should  never  allow  foreign  coimtries  to  interfere  with  the 
republics  of  the  western  hemisphei'c.  We  speak  of  what  ^lonroe  said  as 
the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Why  the  Doctrine  Was  Written. — President  Monroe  wrote  this  doctrine 
because  he  thought  that  a  republic  was  the  best  kind  of  a  government. 
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Our  own  government  is  a  republic,  and  ilonroe  was  right  in  believing  in 
it.  When  the  Central  and  South  American  countries  set  up  republics, 
Monroe  thought  Ave  should  do  all  we  could  to  help  them  to  succeed.  If 
Spain  or  some  other  country  should  come  over  and  seize  one  of  these 
countries,  then  its  republican  government  would  be  destroyed.  It 
would  have  a  foreign  king  over  it,  instead  of  its  own  congress.  Its  people 
would  no  longer  have  the  right  to  vote  and  elect  their  own  officers.  To 
prevent  this  from  happening,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  written.  The 
]\Ionroe  Doctrine  was,  first  of  all,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  republican 
governments  in  Central  and  South  America. 

Pupils  often  think  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries.  That  is  a  very 
great  mistake.  We  need  no  doctrine  to  protect  lis.  Of  course  we  will 
allow  no  nation  to  come  and  interfere  with  our  affairs.  Do  you  think 
President  Monroe  had  to  write  his  message  to  Congress,  before  we  could 
tell  foreign  nations  not  to  interfere  with  us? 

How  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Was  Tested. — Our  nation  has  had  to  stand 
by  the  Monroe  Doctrine  on  more  than  one  occasion.  During  our  Civil 
war,  France  sent  an  army  to  Mexico  and  overthrew  the  Mexican  republic. 
This  was,  of  course,  against  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  For  the  doctrine  said 
that  we  would  permit  no  foreign  nation  to  interfere  with  any  Central  or 
South  American  country.  During  the  Civil  war  we  had  no  time  to  think 
of  helping  Mexico  against  the  French.  But  as  soon  as  our  war  was  over, 
we  sent  an  army  under  Sheridan  to  Texas.  This  showed  Fraiice  that  we 
were  going  to  enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  so  France  withdrew  her 
soldiers  from  Mexico. 

In  1895  Ave  almost  had  trouble  Avilh  Great  Britain  over  our  efforts  to 
enforce  the  doctrine.  The  government  of  Venezuela  had  a  dispute  Avith 
Great  Britain  over  the  boundary  line  betAveen  Venezuela  and  British 
Guiana.  England  claimed  a  strip  of  land  which  seemed,  by  rights,  to 
belong  to  Venezuela.  It  looked  as  though  England  Avould  send  soldiers 
to  take  possession  of  this  strip  of  land.  Now  if  England  had  done  this, 
it  Avould  have  been  against  the  IMonroe  Doctrine.  The  Monroe  Doctrine 
said  that  we  Avould  not  alloAv  any  foreign  nation  to  seize  any  more  land 
in  Central  or  South  America.  Grover  Cleveland,  Avho  was  President  of 
the  United  States  at  that  time,  sent  a  message  to  Congress  about  the 
matter.    He  said  that  we  would  stand  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  pro- 
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teet  Venezuela.  It  looked  very  much  as  if  there  would  be  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  But  finally  the  trouble  was  settled 
peacefully. 

As  It  Is  Today. — For  a  great  many  years  the  nations  of  Europe  thought 
we  had  no  right  to  keep  them  out  of  Central  and  South  America.  But  we 
have  stood  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  now,  for  almost  a  hundred  years. 
So  the  foreign  nations  have  come  to  see  that  we  have  no  thought  of  giving 
it  up.  They  do  not  all  agree  with  us  about  our  right  to  enforce  it;  but 
they  all  understand  what  we  mean  by  it.  And  they  know  that  we  will 
be  reasonable  about  it. 

In  one  way,  we  are  not  so  strict  about  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  we  used 
to  be.  If  a  foreign  country  has  a  just  quarrel  with  a  country  of  Central 
or  South  America,  we  will  let  the  foreign  country  settle  the  quarrel  in 
its  own  way,  if  it  does  not  go  too  far.  For  example,  a  country  of  Central 
America  owed  a  large  sum  of  money  to  some  English  bankers.  The 
Central  American  country  had  borrowed  this  money,  but  did  not  seem 
willing  to  pay  it  back.  So  England  sent  a  warship  over  and  seized  the 
customs  house  of  the  Central  American  country.  At  this  customs  house 
England  collected  all  the  duties  on  imports  until  there  was  enough  money 
to  pay  the  debt.  Then  England  gave  up  the  customs  house.  Some  years 
ago  we  might  have  said  that  this  act  of  England's  was  against  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  But  we  do  not  think  that  way  now.  Foreign  countries  can 
settle  their  own  affairs  in  Central  and  South  America.  But  they  must 
not  take  any  land,  and  they  must  leave  the  Central  and  South  American 
countries  alone,  once  their  affair  is  settled.  All  we  ask  is,  that  no  foreign 
nation  shall  take  more  land  in  the  western  hemisphere;  and  that  nothing 
shall  be  done  to  harm  our  neighbor  republics.  If  England  or  Germany 
or  France  has  to  land  troops  to  protect  its  own  citizens  in  time  of  trouble, 
it  can  do  so.  But  it  will  have  to  take  its  troops  away  as  soon  as  the 
trouble  is  over. 

How  Our  Neighbor  Republics  Feel  About  It. — You  would  think  that 
all  the  countries  of  Soutli  and  Central  America  would  be  glad  that  we 
have  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  You  would  think  that  these  countries  would 
be  willing  to  let  us  protect  them.  But  during  the  last  few  years  many 
of  them  have  been  against  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  They  think  that  they  are 
able  to  look  after  their  own  affaii-s,  and  do  not  need  our  protection.  They 
think  we  are  trying  to  use  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  keep  foreign  business 
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men  out  of  their  countries.  And  they  say  that  they  want  foreign  busi- 
ness men  to  spend  money  in  their  countries,  in  order  to  develop  industries 
and  mines  and  other  business  tliere.  These  countries  of  South  and  Central 
America  feel  that  way  about  it.  And  they  think  we  are  really  trying  to 
get  control  of  business  down  there  for  ourselves.  What  we  really  want 
to  do  is  to  keep  foreign  business  men  from  getting  control  of  the  govern- 
ments of  those  countries.  If  foreign  business  men  should  get  control  of 
the  government  of  one  of  those  little  republics,  then  the  people  would 
really  not  be  the  rulers. 

It  might  work  in  this  way.  Business  men  from  a  European  nation 
might  spend  millions  of  dollars  in  building  railroads  and  opening  up 
mines  in  one  of  the  Central  American  republics.  These  foreign  business 
men  would  want  to  get  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  in  order  to  cut  down 
lumber,  open  more  mines,  and  build  more  railroads.  The  cheapest  way  to 
get  this  land  would  be  for  the  republic,  through  its  congress,  to  give  it  to 
them.  So  the  foreign  business  men  would  spend  large  sums  of  money 
in  getting  men  elected  to  the  congress  who  would  give  them  the  land. 
In  this  way  the  bvisiness  men  would  get  control  of  the  government.  The 
congress  of  the  republic  would  give  the  business  men  the  land  which 
really  belonged  to  the  nation.  Just  exactly  such  a  thing  as  this  may  not 
have  actually  happened.  But  things  like  it  often  happen.  The  United 
States  will  probablj'  try  to  protect  its  neighbor  republics  from  this  sort 
of  thing'. 

What  We  Really  Want. — What  the  United  States  is  trj'ing  to  do  is  to 
get  all  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America  to  work  together  as 
friends.  We  want  them  to  stop  having  so  many  foolish  little  wars  and 
revolutions,  such  as  they  have  been  having.  We  want  Mexico  and  the 
other  republics  down  there  to  have  good  laws,  good  men  elected  to  office, 
and  to  have  peace.  And  we  do  not  want  them  to  give  away  land  or  rights 
to  l)usiness  men  outside  of  their  OAvn  country.  We  believe  that  if  those 
countries  will  do  these  things,  they  Avill  become  prosperous,  and  good 
countries  in  which  to  live. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON— WHAT  HE  STOOD  FOR. 

Jefferson  As  a  Boy. — A  few  years  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, a  bo3'  went  down  from  the  plantations  of  Virginia  into  the 
little  town  of  Williamsburg  to  attend  college.  Although  this  town  had 
but  a  feAV  hundred  inhabitants,  it  was  the  most  important  settlement  in 
Virginia  in  those  days.  There  was  the  old  William  and  Mary  college, 
the  oldest  college  in  the  colonies,  except  Harvard.  And  there,  also,  was 
the  House  of  Burgesses,  as  the  legislature  of  Virginia  was  called.  The 
l)oy  we  are  thinking  of,  who  Avent  into  this  town  to  seek  his  education, 
was  Thomas  Jefferson. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  after  Thomas  Jefferson  first  went  to  Williams- 
burg that  he  stood,  one  da.y,  in  the  hall  where  the  Burgesses  met. 
Speeches  were  Ijeiug  made  about  the  Stamp  Act,  which  had  just  been 
passed  by  the  English  Parliament.  A  great  deal  was  said  in  these 
speeches  about  how  the  Stamp  Act  was  wrong  and  unjust  to  the  colonists. 
But  finally  a  man  got  up  and  made  a  fiery  speech  that  has  been  remem- 
bered ever  since  in  American  history.  This  man  was  Patrick  Henry.  No 
man  in  Virginia  had  ever  been  so  bold  in  what  he  said  against  King 
George.  His  speech  caused  great  excitement  among  all  who  heard  it. 
It  was  not  long  before  his  daring  words  were  being  repeated  by  patriots 
all  over  the  colonies. 

We  can  not  help  wondering  what  effect  this  great  speech  had  on  the 
young  man,  Jefferson,  as  he  stood  there  listening-  to  it.  It  was  probably 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  heard  a  man  bold  enough  publicly  to  threaten 
England  with  war.  We  wonder  if  his  thoughts  told  him  anything  of  the 
great  revolution  that  was  to  come.  We  wonder  if  he  thought  of  the  time 
when  the  colonics  would  be  free,  and  when  he  might  even  be  their 
President. 

His  Services  to  His  Country. — This  young  man,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
l)ecame  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  yoiuig  nation.  He  wi'ote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  wrote  many  other  things  to  help  the 
cause  of  the  Americans  in  the  struggle  against  England.     AVlien  Wash- 
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ington  took  the  office  of  President,  he  made  Jefferson  his  Secretary  of 
State.  Later,  Jefferson  was  twice  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 
While  he  was  President,  he  bought  from  France  that  great  stretch  of 
country  then  knoM-n  as  Louisiana. 

But  there  is  one  reason,  above  all  others,  why  we  shall  always  remember 
Jefferson.  He  worked  to  make  this  truly  a  free  country.  He  wanted 
everj'  citizen  to  have  equal  rights  with  every  other  citizen.  He  said  it 
should  make  no  difference  whether  a  man  was  rich  or  poor,  educated  or 
not;  they  were  all  citizens,  and  should  all  have  the  rights  of  citizens. 
In  other  words.  Jefferson  believed  in  a  true  democracy. 

What  a  Democracy  Is. — Yon  all  must  know  what  a  democracy  is.  It 
is  a  nation  in  which  there  are  no  kings  or  nobles  who  make  the  laws. 
In  a  democracy  the  people  make  their  own  laws,  or  elect  men  to  make 
the  laws  for  them.  All  free  men  have  a  right  to  vote,  and  if  they  do  not 
like  the  otfict'rs  whom  they  elect,  they  can  elect  new  ones  to  take  their 
places.  In  our  chapter  on  Government  in  the  Colonies,  we  told  how  the 
early  New  England  towns  made  their  laws.  Tou  will  remember  how 
the  men  of  the  town  used  to  get  together  in  a  meeting,  and  how  some 
man  used  to  say  that  he  thought  a  certain  law  ought  to  be  passed  for 
the  town.  Then,  you  will  remember,  some  of  the  men  would  make 
speeches  for  or  against  the  proposed  law.  And  finally,  as  you  know,  a 
vote  would  be  taken ;  all  the  men  who  were  in  favor  of  the  law  would 
say  "Aye,"  and  all  who  were  against  it  would  say  "No."  If  most  of 
the  men  said  "Aye"  then  it  would  become  a  law  of  the  town. 

Now  the  government  of  a  New  England  town  Avas  a  real  democracy, 
on  a  small  scale,  because  the  people  made  their  own  laws.  There  was 
no  chief  ruler,  or  set  of  rulers,  who  made  the  laws  for  them.  Of  course, 
a  nation  could  not  have  the  same  kind  of  a  democracy  as  a  New  England 
town,  because  a  nation  is  too  large.  All  the  citizens  of  a  nation  could  not 
get  together  in  a  meeting.  But  if  all  the  free  men  are  allowed  to  vote, 
and  to  elect  their  own  officers  and  lawmakers,  then  that  is  very  much 
like  a  democracy.  In  a  democracy  the  people  are  the  rulers  because 
tliey  can  make  their  own  laws,  or  because  they  can  elect  men  to  make 
the  laws  that  the  people  want. 

Jefferson  Stood  for  Democracy. — The  tiling  to  remenilier  about  Jeft'er- 
son  is,  that  he  stood  for  a  democracy.  He  believed  all  the  people  should 
have  the  right  to  vote  and  make  their  own  laws.    Jefferson  said  it  made 
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110  difference  whether  a  man  owned  land  or  otlier  property,  or  whether 
he  owned  none  at  all ;  lie  should  have  the  right  to  vote.  He  said  that 
even  if  a  man  had  a  poor  edueation,  or  no  education  at  all,  he  should 
still  have  the  right  to  vote.  Many  people  said  that  only  well  educated 
people  should  vote,  because  ignorant  people  would  make  poor  laws.  BVit 
Jefferson  answered  their  argument  in  this  way:  he  said  that  poorly 
educated  people  were  often  the  best  people.  He  said  that  a  school  edii- 
cation  did  not  ahvays  prove  that  a  man  was  wise;  there  were  many  wise 
men,  who  would  make  good  voters,  but  Avho  had  never  been  to  college. 
or  even  to  a  common  school.  And  there  were  many  educated  men  who 
would  not  make  good  voters,  because  they  did  not  really  know  the  needs 
of  the  people.  He  said  that  if  poorly  educated  people  were  given  the 
right  to  vote,  then  these  people  would  have  an  interest  in  what  the 
government  did.  They  would  want  the  government  to  be  a  good  one. 
So  they  would  always  try  to  think  what  would  be  the  best  way  to  vote. 
And  Jefferson  said  that  they  would  usually  think  out  the  right  way.  He 
declared  that  the  government  is  for  all  the  people;  not  for  only  a  few. 
It  the  government  is  for  all  the  people,  then  all  the  people  should  have 
the  right  to  run  it.  If  the  people  make  mistakes,  Jefferson  said,  they 
M'ill  learn  from  their  mistakes,  and  do  better  next  time. 

Many  jieople  thought  that  Jefferson  was  wrong  in  all  this.  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  his  followers  were  against  him.  Hamilton  thought  that  if 
every  one  could  vote,  the  nation  would  be  ruined  because  uneducated 
people  would  make  mistakes.  And  he  thought  that  people  who  did  not 
own  land  or  other  property  would  not  care  much  about  making  good 
laws,  anyhow. 

We  Have  Followed  His  Ideas. — But  our  nation  has  followed  out  Thomas 
Jeft'crson's  ideas  aliout  tlie  right  to  vote.  As  you  know,  all  men  who  are 
citizens  can  go  to  the  polls,  on  election  day,  and  help  to  choose  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  congressmen.  In  cities  and  towns,  the  men  who  are  citizens 
can  vote  for  the  mayor  and  the  officers  and  lawmakers  of  the  town.  In 
the  dift'erent  states,  the  men  who  are  citizens  can  vote  for  the  governor, 
and  the  otifieers  and  lawmakers  of  the  states.  And  in  several  of  the  states. 
the  women  citizens  can  vote  also,  and  hold  office.  All  this  is  democracy, 
and  we  said  that  Jefferson  stood  for  a  democracy. 

Lesson  Learned  in  the  South. — Yon  will  remember  how,  after  the  Civil 
war,  we  gave  the  right  to  vote  to  the  negroes  who  had  been  slaves.     Of 
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i-ourse,  tliese  negroes  at  that  time  Avere  very  ignorant  people.  What  did 
they  know  about  the  taritt'.  or  about  taxation,  or  about  the  national 
banking  system,  or  any  such  problems?  They  had  never  been  to  school, 
or  read  books,  or  studied  questions  of  government.  They  were  easily 
led  to  vote  foolishly,  by  such  men  as  the  Carpet-baggers.  They  did  not 
know  a  good  law  from  a  bad  one.  When  Ave  gave  these  people  the  right 
to  A'ote.  Ave  probably  went  further  in  democracy  than  CA'en  Jefferson 
Avould  have  gone. 

We  know  that  the  Sou^th  suffered  greatly,  because  these  poor,  ignorant 
blacks  Avere  given  the  right  to  vote.  Dishonest  men  Avere  elected  to  office, 
uneducated  negroes  were  elected  to  the  legislatures,  and  bad  laAVs  Avere 
passed.  The  treasuries  of  the  states  AA^ere  robbed,  taxation  AA^as  high,  and 
business  had  no  chance  to  get  started.  We  knoAv  that  the  South  pulled 
through  all  this.  We  know  that  the  Southern  States  have  built  up  schools 
and  factories  and  mines  and  prosperous  plantations.  But  it  took  a  great 
many  years  to  do  it  all.  The  South  Avould  have  recoA'cred  from  the  effects 
of  the  Civil  war  much  sooner,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  ignorant  votes 
of  the  mieducated  negroes. 

Representation. — AVe  said  that  in  the  old  Ncav  England  toAvn  meeting, 
the  people,  themselves,  made  the  laAvs.  They  all  got  together  and  voted 
on  each  laAv.  We  also  said  that  a  nation  could  not  do  this  becai;se  all  the 
people  in  a  nation  could  not  get  together.  And  it  is  the  same  Avith  cities 
and  states.  They  are  too  large  for  all  the  people  to  get  together  and 
make  the  laAvs.  So  the  Avay  it  is  noAV,  men  are  elected  by  the  people  to 
make  laAvs  for  all  the  people.  This  is  called  representation,  because  the 
laAvs  are  made  liy  representatives. 

The  Initiative. — But  lately  Ave  have  found  a  ncAv  Avay  by  Avhich  the 
people  can  make  laAVS,  themseh'ps,  Avithout  haAang  men  do  it  for  them. 
In  California  and  some  other  states,  the  people  have  Avhat  is  called  the 
"initiative."  The  initiatiA-e  is  the  name  of  a  waA^  by  Avhich  the  people 
can  make  laAvs  for  themselves,  if  they  Avant  to.  By  means  of  this,  a 
number  of  people  can  sign  a  paper  with  a  law  printed  on  it.  If  a  cer- 
tain number  of  people  sign  the  paper,  then  an  election  is  held  and  the 
voters  vote  on  the  law.  If  most  of  the  people  vote  in  favor  of  the  laAV,  it 
is  passed.  At  every  state  election,  the  people  of  California  vote  on  se\'eral 
laAvs  in  this  Avay.  But  of  course,  Ave  also  have  the  other  way  of  making 
laAvs :  that  is,  Ave  elect  laAvmakers  to  make  laAvs  for  us  in  the  legislature. 
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The  Duty  of  a  Citizen. — Now  you  see,  our  state  is  much  moi-e  truly  a 
democrac-3'  -when  the  people  have  this  right  to  make  laws  themselves. 
It  gives  the  citizens  a  great  deal  more  power  than  they  had  when  they 
simph'  elected  men  to  make  the  laws.  It  is  easy  to  elect  lawmakers  and 
have  them  do  all  the  hard  thinking  about  whether  laws  are  good  or  not ; 
it  is  easy  to  let  them  worry  over  what  is  best  for  the  state  and  what  is 
not.  But  when  the  people  have  this  duty  of  voting  on  laws  themselves, 
then  the  people  have  to  do  some  of  the  hard  thinking.  And  they  will 
have  to  think  wisely,  too.  Tlie  people  will  pass  good  laws  if  they  are 
intelligent  and  patriotic,  and  know  how  to  think  about  the  problems  of 
the  state.  They  will  pass  bad  laws  if  they  are  ignorant,  and  do  not  know 
or  care  about  the  great  questions  that  come  up. 

"When  Jefferson,  as  a  youth,  stood  in  the  legislature  of  Virginia  and 
heard  the  great  speech  of  Patrick  Henry,  he  had  some  of  these  ideas 
about  democracy  in  his  boyish  head.  "When  he  became  a  man,  he  did 
more  than  anyone  else  to  give  democracy  to  the  new  nation.  Did  he 
ever  dream  how  large  and  great  this  nation  was  to  become  ?  Did  he  ever 
imagine  that  some  day  there  would  be  over  a  hundred  million  people  in 
the  United  States,  all  living  in  a  democratic  government? 

Democracy  Depends  on  Intelligence. — Many  people  say.  even  yet.  that 
a  democracy  is  not  llie  liest  kind  of  a  government.  And  wlien  some 
states,  like  California,  give  the  people  the  right  of  initiative — that  is.  the 
right  to  make  some  laws  themselves — many  people  say  it  is  a  foolish 
thing.  They  say  most  of  the  people  are  not  wise  enough  to  make  laws. 
That  is  just  M^hat  people  said  in  Jefferson's  time  about  giving  everybody 
the  right  to  vote.  And  it  may  be  true  that  people  are  not  able  to  make 
laws  for  themselves.  It  all  depends  on  whether  the  peojile  are  patriotic 
enough,  wise  enough,  and  thinlv  hard  enough  about  the  ]ii'oblenis  of 
running  the  state. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON— WHAT  HE  STOOD  FOR. 

Hamilton  As  a  Boy. — In  about  the  same  year  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
heard  the  speeches  of  Patriek  Henry,  a  seventeen  year  old  boy  stood, 
one  day,  in  a  large  crowd  of  men  in  New  York  city.  The  crowd  was 
pressing  about  a  stand  from  which  men  were  making  speeches  against 
the  English  taxes.  But  they  were  very  poor  speeches.  They  did  not  tell, 
so  that  the  people  could  understand,  why  it  was  that  the  taxes  were 
unjust.  Nor  was  there  any  fire  in  the  speeches.  They  did  not  stir  the 
jieople  up,  and  make  them  shout  with  patriotism.  The  young  boy  knew 
that  no  good  could  come  of  such  speechmaking.  So  he  forced  his  Avay 
through  the  crowd  and  mounted  the  platform. 

For  a  moment  the  young  man  was  frightened,  when  he  saw  all  the 
faces  looking  up  at  him ;  and  when  he  saw  the  men  begin  to  smile,  and 
to  nod  to  each  other,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Here's  some  young  fellow  who 
thinks  he  is  smart."  But  the  boy  began  to  speak,  and  those  who  at  first 
had  laughed  now  listened  in  surprise.  This  boy  of  seventeen  told  those 
men  how  England  had  wronged  them.  He  made  them  understand  the 
whole  trouble  about  the  taxes  better  than  they  had  imderstood  it  before. 
And  he  told  them  what  would  happen  if  they  did  not  defend  their  rights. 
It  was  a  wonderfiil  speech  for  a  boy  to  make.  It  showed  that  Alexander 
Hamilton — for  that  was  the  boy's  name — was  a  very  wise  and  able  young 
man.  and  a  great  patriot. 

How  He  Served  His  Country. — A  boy  who  could  make  such  a  speech 
at  seventeen  was  bound  to  rise  to  a  high  place  among  the  men  of  his 
country.  And  so  it  was  with  Hamilton.  During  the  Revolution  he  was 
an  ofiicer  under  "Washington,  and  performed  many  deeds  of  bravery. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  of  men  who  made  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  and  at  this  convention  he  showed  great  wisdom 
and  ability.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders,  and  worked  hard  for  many  of 
the  best  parts  of  the  Constitution.  When  Washington  became  President, 
he  showed  his  trust  in  Hamilton  by  making  him  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
It  was  in  this  position  that  Hamilton  did  some  of  his  greatest  work.  The 
Constitution   gave  the  national   government  the  power  to  raise  money, 
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but  it  was  Hamilton  who  worlied  out  tbe  different  ways  by  wbich  the 
government  was  to  do  it.  The  nation  owed  great  sums  of  money,  as  a 
result  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  Hamilton  who  found  a  way  to  pay  these 
debts.  He  proved  to  the  world  that  we  were  a  nation  to  be  trusted  in 
money  matters.  "We  now  look  upon  Hamilton  as  the  greatest  man  in 
money  affair.s  that  we  have  had  in  our  history. 

The  Argument  About  the  Constitution. — Shortly  after  the  nation  began, 
a  groat  argument  arose  about  the  Constitution.  People  took  sides  on 
this  question,  and  were  divided  into  two  political  parties,  one  of  which 
was  led  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  other  by  Alexander  Hamilton. 
Let  us  see  what  this  important  question  was. 

States'  Rights. — .Jefferson  and  his  followers  said  that  the  national 
government — that  is,  the  President  and  Congress — could  not  do  anything 
unless  the  Constitution  said  that  they  could  do  it.  For  example,  when 
Congress  wanted  to  make  a  national  bank,  Jefferson  said  Congress  had 
no  right  to  do  it  because  the  Constitution  did  not  say  they  could.  The 
word  "bank,"  Jefferson  said,  was  not  written  in  the  Constitution.  "^Tien 
Congress  wanted  to  build  roads  and  canals  in  the  different  states,  Jeffer- 
son and  his  followers  said  the  Constitution  did  not  say  that  they  could 
do  it.  And  it  was  the  same  with  many  other  things  that  Congress  wanted 
to  do.  Jefferson  said  that  Congress  and  the  President  could  only  do 
the  things  that  the  Constitution  plainly  said  they  could  do,  and  no  more. 
Congress  and  the  President  could  raise  money,  and  keep  up  an  army  and 
navy,  and  make  treaties  with  other  nations,  and  declare  war,  and  coin 
money,  and  do  other  things  written  in  the  Constitution.  But  that  was 
all.  If  otlun'  things  were  to  bo  done,  it  was  the  right  of  the  states  to  do 
them. 

You  must  not  think  that  Jefferson  and  his  party  were  unpatriotic  in 
believing  this  way.  They  were  as  patriotic  as  anybody.  But  they  were 
afraid  that  the  national  government  would  become  too  powerful,  and  be 
something  like  a  kingdom.  They  feared  that  Congress  and  the  President 
would  become  tyrants  over  the  states.  You  will  remember  that  each 
state  was  a  sort  of  a  free  nation  by  itself,  before  the  Constitution  was 
written.  Jefferson  and  his  party  wanted  the  states  to  keep  as  much  of 
this  freedom  as  they  could  iinder  the  Constitution.  And  so  we  say  they 
stood  for  "states'  rights." 
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Centralized  Government. — Hamilton  and  his  party  had  just  the  opposite 
idi'a.  They  declared  that  Congress  could  do  a  great  many  things  not 
written  in  the  Constitution.  Thej'  said  it  was  plainly  written  in  the 
Constitution  that  Congress  could  regulate  the  commerce  between  the 
different  states ;  so,  they  said,  Congress  could  also  build  roads  and  canals, 
because  these  would  help  to  regulate  the  commerce  between  the  states. 
It  was  written  in  the  Constitution  that  Congress  could  collect  taxes  and 
pay  debts;  so  Congress  could  build  a  bank,  if  it  wanted  to,  to  help  do 
these  things.  In  this  way,  Hamilton  proved  that  Congress  had  the  right 
to  do  a  great  many  things,  whether  the  Constitution  said  so  or  not. 

So  that  was  the  great  argument  between  Jefferson  and  his  party,  on 
the  one  side,  and  Hamilton  and  his  party  on  the  other.  Let  us  state  it 
again  in  a  few  words.  Jeffei'son  believed  that  the  national  government 
should  have  as  little  power  as  possible  under  the  Constitution,  and  that 
each  state  should  have  as  much  power  as  possible.  He  stood  for  "states' 
rights."  Hamilton,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  that  the  national  govern- 
ment should  be  strong  and  have  the  right  to  do  many  things.  He  declared 
that  the  government  of  Congress  and  the  President  should  be  the  main, 
central  government  of  the  nation;  that  the  national  government  should 
be  a  powerful  one.  We  say  he  stood  for  a  "strong  central  government." 
To  express  it  in  other  words,  he  stood  for  a  "centralized  government." 
That  is,  he  wanted  the  government  to  be  centered  in  Congress  and  the 
President,  as  much  as  possible,  and  not  scattered  among  the  states. 

For  a  great  many  years  the  argument  kept  up.  In  fact,  it  has  not  died 
out  even  yet,  as  you  will  learn.  The  states'  rights  men  have  always 
worked  for  the  liberties  of  the  states,  for  fear  the  national  government 
would  become  too  much  of  a  tyrant  over  the  states'  own  affairs.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  centralized  government  men  have  worked  for  a  strong 
centi'al,  or  national,  government,  because  only  by  such  a  govei'uraent, 
they  said,  could  our  nation  become  great  and  powerful.  We  said  that 
Hnmilton  stood  for  this  latter  Iviiul.    We  shall  see  how  it  has  worked  out. 

Trouble  Arises  Over  the  Tariff. — In  1828  Congress  passed  a  law  for  a 
vei'y  high  protective  tariff.  The  people  of  the  North  were  glad  to  have 
this  high  tariff',  because  it  protected  their  manufactures.  It  kept  foreign 
goods  from  coming  in  and  getting  the  business  which  their  own  manu- 
facturers wanted.  But  the  Southern  States  were  against  a  high  tariff. 
They  had  no  manufactures  to  protect.     They  wanted  to  be  able  to  buy 
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foreign  goods  at  a  cheap  price,  and  they  could  not  do  this  with  a  high 
tariff  on  them.  So  trouble  arose.  The  South  had  always  been  against  a 
centralized  government.  And  now.  they  said,  here  was  the  national 
government  acting  a  tyrant  over  them ;  just  what  they  had  been  afraid 
of.  The  states'  rights  men  declared  that  Congress  had  gone  too  far  in 
passing  this  tariff,  because  it  was  an  injury  to  the  Southern  States.  It 
proved  that  a  centralized  government  was  dangerous  to  their  liberties. 

What  Calhoun  Stood  For. — There  came  near  being  a  civil  war  over 
this  tariff.  John  C.  Calhoim,  the  great  statesman,  stood  for  the  cause  of 
the  South.  With  him  were  all  the  Southern  senators  and  representatives. 
They  declared  that  a  state  had  the  right  to  disobey  an  act  of  Congress,  if 
that  act  were  displeasing  to  them.  Senator  Hayne,  a  brilliant  statesman 
from  South  Carolina,  made  a  speech  in  which  he  attacked  the  Constitu- 
tion and  declared  that  the  states  were  not  bound  to  obey  it.  People 
began  to  think  the  Union  would  surely  be  broken  up.  It  was  Daniel 
"Webster  who  saved  the  day.  He  arose  and  made  a  speech  in  replj-  to 
Hayne 's.    One  of  our  historians  describes  the  scene  in  these  words: 

Webster's  Great  Speech. — "On  the  day  set  for  the  reply,  the  Senate 
overflowed.  There  was  not  even  standing  room  on  the  floor  or  in  the 
galleries.  People  had  come  from  distant  cities,  and  '  grave  senators  were 
lost  in  the  crowd  of  ladies. ' 

"How  grand  was  the  scene  when  Webster  arose!  With  his  massive 
forehead  towering  above  deep-set  but  powerful  eyes;  with  broad  shoulders 
;md  a  commanding  voice,  Webster  stood  forth,  a  striking  figure.  All 
paid  closest  attention,  while  he  spoke  for  hours,  linking  his  arguments 
into  a  chain  that  could  not  easily  be  broken.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
speeches  in  the  English  language,  and  'will  live  as  long  as  the  Union 
itself.'  Its  closing  words,  'Liberty  and  union,  now  and  forever,  one  and 
inse{)arable,'  went  ringing  throughout  the  land,  and  have  become  the 
ruling  sentiment  of  the  Ameinean  people.  In  this  debate  Webster  won 
the  proud  title  of  'The  Defender  of  the  Constitution.'  " 

But  this  speech  of  Daniel  Webster's  did  not  bring  the  trouble  to  a  close. 
The  states'  rights  men  still  declared  that  the  states  did  not  have  to  obey 
the  tariff  law.  The  centralized  government  men  declared  that  the 
Southern  States  would  have  to  obey  it  whether  they  liked  it  or  not. 
John  C.  Calhoun,  who  was  then  Vice  President,  called  a  convention  of 
the  leading  men   of  South   Carolina,  to  consider  the  problem.     At   this 
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convention,  the  peoj^le  of  South  Carolina  voted  that  they  would  not  allow 
the  high  tariff  to  be  collected  in  their  state.  Andrew  Jackson,  at  that 
time  President  of  the  United  States,  said  that  this  act  of  South  Carolina 
was  treason,  and  he  declared  that  the  tariff  woiild  be  collected  in  South 
Carolina  if  he  had  to  send  an  army  to  do  it.  It  looked  as  though  there 
would  be  a  civil  war.  The  only  thing  that  saved  us  from  it  Avas  that  Con- 
gress very  wisely  reduced  the  tariff'.  This  seemed  to  satisfy  the  people 
of  South  Carolina,  and  the  trouble  was  over. 

Real  Meaning:  of  the  Dispute. — Now  you  see  that  tliis  argument  over 
the  tariff"  of  1828  was  really  a  stn;ggle  between  the  states'  rights  men 
and  the  centralized  government  men.  The  states'  rights  men  declared 
that  Congress  did  not  have  the  right  to  enforce  a  law  in  a  state,  if  that 
state  did  not  want  it.  The  centralized  government  men  declared  that 
Congress  must  have  power  to  enforce  its  laws  in  all  the  states.  Otherwise, 
the  Union  would  never  grow  to  be  strong  and  powerful,  nor  be  able  to 
develop  into  a  great  and  prosperous  nation.  It  was  the  same  thing  that 
Alexander  Hamilton  had  worked  for  in  the  days  when  the  nation  beffan. 

States'  Rights  and  the  Civil  War. — This  argument  between  states' 
rights  and  centralized  government  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  Civil 
war.  The  South  had  always  been  against  a  strong  central  government. 
The  Southern  States  wanted  to  take  care  of  their  own  affairs,  and  did 
not  want  the  national  government  to  have  much  to  say.  When  Lincoln 
was  running  for  President  he  made  speeches  in  which  he  said  Congress 
had  the  right  to  keep  slavery  out  of  the  new  states.  He  said  he  would 
not  interfere  with  the  states  that  already  had  slavery;  but  he  declared 
that  Congress  could  make  laAvs  against  slavery  in  any  new  state  that 
came  into  the  Union. 

When  Lincoln  said  these  things,  the  South  saw  that  he  was  against 
states'  rights.  The  Southern  people  thought  that  every  new  state,  as 
well  as  every  old  one,  should  settle  the  slavery  question  for  itself. 
When  Lincoln  declared  that  Congress  could  make  laws  against  slavery 
in  a  new  state,  it  showed  that  he  believed  in  a  strong  central  government. 
If  he  did  not  believe  in  such  a  government,  he  would  be  willing  to  let 
the  new  states  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  would  have  slavery. 
Now  here  is  the  way  the  South  thought  about  it :  If  Lincoln  is  against 
states'  rights,  and  is  in  favor  of  a  strong  central  government,  what  will 
he  do  if  he  becomes  President?     Why,  he  will  try  to  get  Congress  to 
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destroy  slavery  in  the  South.  Because  he  believes  in  a  strong  central 
government,  he  will  think  that  Congress  has  the  right  to  destroj-  slavery. 
Because  the  South  thought  this  way  about  it,  they  seceded  from  the 
Union  when  Lincoln  Avas  elected.  They  were  afraid  he  would  set  up  a 
strong  central  government  and  have  laws  passed  against  slavery.  So 
you  see  how  the  old  argument  about  states'  rights  and  centralized  govern- 
ment had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war. 

That  war  proved  that  the  national  government  must  be  obeyed.  It 
was  a  victory  for  centralized  government.  You  will  remember,  Jeft'erson 
and  his  party  said  that  the  national  government  could  only  do  the  things 
that  were  strictly  and  plainly  written  in  the  Constitution.  And  you  will 
remember  how  Hamilton  and  his  followers  thought  of  a  strong  and 
powerful  national  government  that  could  do  a  great  many  things  for  the 
nation  that  were  not  written  in  the  Constitution.  Now  let  us  see  how 
Hamilton's  idea  has  been  carried  out. 

The  Works  of  a  Centralized  Government. — Every  year  or  so,  Congress 
sets  aside  large  sums  of  money  to  dredge  and  clear  the  rivers  and  harbors 
throughout  the  country.  By  doing  this,  Congress  greatly  helps  the 
business  of  the  nation,  for  large  ships  can  carry  goods  up  the  rivers,  and 
take  away  the  produce  of  the  factories  and  farms.  By  dredging  the 
harbors,  it  is  made  possible  for  the  ships  of  all  nations  to  come  to  our 
shores  and  land  at  places  where  they  could  not  land  before.  The  different 
states  would  never  have  money  enough  to  do  all  these  things.  But  if  we 
held  to  the  states'  rights  idea,  the  states,  alone,  would  have  to  do  them. 
or  they  would  not  be  done. 

Congress  has  passed  laws  by  which  the  great  railroads,  that  carry 
freight  and  passengers  across  the  continent,  can  not  charge  unjust  prices. 
This  is  a  great  help  to  all  the  people  of  the  country  who  ship  goods. 
Think  how  mixed  up  it  would  be,  if  every  state  tried  to  do  this  for  itself. 
Probably  no  two  of  them  would  have  the  same  kind  of  a  law. 

Congress  has  passed  laws  by  which  great  stretches  of  forest  have  been 
set  aside  and  protected  for  future  use.  If  this  protection  of  the  forests 
were  left  to  the  states,  some  of  the  .states  might  pass  good  forest  laws, 
and  some  might  not.  Some  might  not  protect  the  forests  at  all.  By 
passing  good  forest  laws  for  the  whole  nation.  Congress  can  do  two 
things.  It  can  protect  a  large  part  of  the  forest  land  for  future  use :  it 
can  also  allow  the  lumber  men  to  cut  down  enough  of  the  forests  to  keep 
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US  supplied  in  lumber.  All  this  is  called  conservation  of  the  forests. 
If  it  were  left  to  the  different  states,  it  is  a  question  whether  any  of 
them  would  agree.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  would  then  be  any  real  conser- 
vation of  the  forests  at  all. 

Congress  has  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  building  dams  and  ditches 
so  that  the  arid  lands  can  get  water.  In  this  way,  Congress  has  opened 
up  and  made  productive  large  parts  of  the  country  that  before  were  only 
desert.  Gardens  and  oi-chards  are  growing  where  there  had  been  but 
dry  sands.  This  great  work  is  called  reclamation.  If  we  still  held  to  the 
old  states'  rights  idea,  then  the  states  would  have  to  do  it  themselves. 
But  it  costs  a  great  deal  of  money:  more  than  some  of  the  states  could 
afford.  And  besides,  some  of  the  works  of  reclamation  are  not  confined 
to  one  state,  but  run  from  one  state  into  another.  If  we  left  reclamation 
to  the  different  states,  then  probably  large  reclamation  schemes  that  run 
from  one  state  to  another  could  not  be  carried  out. 

By  a  recent  law  of  Congress,  the  parcels  post  was  established.  By 
means  of  this,  the  peoj)le  are  able  to  send  large  parcels  and  packages 
long  distances  at  low  cost.  Our  government  has  really  gone  into  the 
express  business.  This  business  covers  the  whole  country.  If  it  were 
left  to  the  dift'erent  states,  they  could  not  carry  it  out. 

At  the  present  time,  the  national  government  is  building  a  great  rail- 
road in  Alaska.  This  railroad  is  to  be  owned  and  run  by  the  government. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  peoi)le  would  have  laughed  at  the  idea  of  the  nation 
going  into  the  raih'oad  business.  It  was  thought  that  only  private  citizens 
had  the  right  to  do  this.  People  said  that  if  the  government  did  such  a 
thing,  it  would  be  taking  the  chance  to  do  it  away  from  citizens  who 
might  want  to  go  into  the  same  business.  It  is  even  possible  that  the 
national  government  may,  before  many  years,  buy  and  manage  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone  lines.  All  these  things  show  how  strongly  central- 
ized our  govei-nment  is  becoming. 

^lany  people  think  the  government  is  wrong  in  doing  at  least  some  of 
these  things.  Especially  when  it  comes  to  owning  railroads  and  tele- 
graph and  telephone  lines,  there  are  a  great  many  who  say  the  govern- 
ment is  making  a  mistake.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  decide 
the  question.  It  is  for  the  voters  to  think  about  and  decide.  If  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  right  in  placing  his  trust  in  the  people,  then  the  people  will 
make  no  mistake.    They  will  elect  men  who  will  do  the  rfght  thing.    But 
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how  are  we  to  be  sure  that  the  people  will  make  no  mistake  ?  There  is 
no  way,  unless  the  people  are  Avise  and  intelligent,  anJ  'give,  ■th^i'r  best 
thonuhts  to  the  problems. 

We  Are  Following  Hamilton's  Idea. — It  probably  seems  as  though  Ave 
have  got  a  long  way  from  Alexander  Hamilton  in  this  long  discussion. 
But  we  have  not.  We  said  that  Hamilton  stood  for  a  strong,  centralized 
government.  He  wanted  a  government  that  Avould  have  the  power  to  go 
ahead  and  do  things  to  build  up  the  nation.  And  that  is  the  kind  of  a 
government  we  have.  It  is  not  written  in  the  Constitution  that  Congress 
can  regulate  the  railroad  rates,  or  make  laws  to  protect  the  forests,  or 
own  railroads,  or  build  dams  and  ditches,  or  any  of  the  other  things  we 
have  just  mentioned.  But  we  have  begun  to  agree  with  Hamilton  that  it 
is  right  for  Congress  to  do  these  things.  In  other  words,  most  peojile 
agree  Avith  Hamilton  that  a  strong,  centralized  national  goA'erument  is 
best  for  the  nation. 

Our  Debt  to  Jefferson  and  Hamilton. — In  the  chapter  on  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, and  this  one  on  Alexander  Hamilton,  Ave  have  learned  Avhat  these  tAvo 
great  men  stood  for.  We  learned  that  Thomas  Jefferson  Avorked  to  make 
this  nation  a  democracy.  He  trusted  the  people.  He  believed  that  they 
could  safely  be  given  the  right  to  vote  and  manage  their  oavu  government. 
And  Ave  learned  hoAA-  this  idea  of  Jefferson's  has  been  carried  out  until 
Ave  have,  today,  the  greatest  democracy  in  the  Avorld.  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton did  not  think  that  Jeft'erson  Avas  right,  AA^hen  he  trusted  the  people 
in  this  Avay.  He  did  not  think  that  Ave  could  have  a  strong.  poAverful 
government,  if  all  the  people  Avere  given  the  right  to  vote.  AVe  see,  noAV, 
that  Jeft'erson  Avas  right,  in  trusting  the  people. 

We  learned  that  Alexander  Plamilton  Avorked  to  make  the  nation  a 
strong,  iiiiwerful,  centralized  government.  Jefferson  Avas  against  Hamil- 
ton in  this.  Jeft'erson  thought  a  government  of  that  sort  Avould  be  a 
tyrant  over  tlie  states.  He  thought  the  people  of  the  country  could  not 
be  really  free,  and  have  a  .strong  central  gOA'ernment  ovei'  tliem.  But 
Jefferson  made  a  mistake  AA'hen  he  thought  this  Ava.A'  about  it.  We  have 
learned  that  Hamilton  Avas  right.  We  have  found  that  a  strong  central 
government  has  been  tlie  best  thing  for  the  nation.  Jeft'erson  Avould  sa\- 
as  much  to-day. 

Jefferson  tauglit  us  democracy.  Hamilton  taught  us  the  need  of  a 
centralized  government.    We  owe  a  great  deal  to  each  of  them. 


TEACHERS'  MANUALS  AND  PUPIL'S  EXERCISE  BOOKS. 

(Series  Published  1907  to  1914.) 

(Out  of  print:  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7.  and  S.  The  materials  of  these  have  largely  been 
absorbed    in   revised   editions   represented   by   the   later   numbers.) 

No.  A — A  Course  of  Study  in  IVlap  Geography;  paper  bound,  52  pages.  By  Allison 
Ware.     Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  SO  cents. 

Outline  IVIaps — In  connection  with  Bulletin  No.  4,  the  school  publishes  a  series  of  nine 
outline  maps  from  which  pupils  may  trace  outlines  for  use  in  location.  These  maps  are 
9  by  12  inches  in  size.  They  represent  the  following  areas:  North  America,  South  America, 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  United  States,  California,  and  the  hemispheres.  Price  by 
mail,  postpaid  for  set  of  nine,  15  cents.      (See  also  Bulletin  No.   18.) 

No.  9 — A  Course  of  Study  In  Language;  174  pages.  By  EfRe  Belle  McFadden.  Price 
by  mail,  postpaid,  SO  cetUs. 

No.  10 — A  Course  of  Study  and  Teachers'  Handbook  in  the  Common  Literature  of  Life; 
207  pages,  paper  bound.      By  Allison  Ware.     Price,  postpaid,  ^0  cents. 

No.  11 — A  Course  of  Study  In  Formal  Arithmetic  and  Teachers'  Handbook.  By  David 
Rhys  Jones.     This  bulletin  is  published  in  various  parts  as  follows: 

Part  I.  Teachers'  Handbook  and  exercises  for  integers;  109  pages,  paper  bound.  Price 
by  mail,  postpaid,  SO  cents.  In  lots  of  25  or  more,  freight  or  expressage  paid  by  purchaser, 
S-'i  cents  per  copy. 

Part  II.  Teachers'  Handbook  and  exercises  for  common  fractions,  decimals,  percentage, 
denominate  numbers  and  mensuration  ;  84  pages,  paper  bound.  Price  by  mail,  postpaid, 
Sil  cents.     In  lots  of  25  or  more,  freight  or  expressage  paid  by  purchaser,  15  cents  per  copy. 

Drill  Exercise  Books  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  ;  paper.  Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  10  cents  each. 
In  lots  of  25  or  more,  freight  or  expressage  paid  by  purchaser,  8  cents  per  copy.  These  drill 
books  are  intended  to  be  used  exclusively  by  pupils,  and  may  be  purchased  in  bulk  for 
classes;  they  contain  merely  the  exercises  from  the  Bulletin  as  follows:  No.  1,  Addition  and 
Subtraction  (22  pp.);  No.  2,  Multiplication  and  Division  (23  pp.);  No.  3,  Common 
Fractions  (15  pp.);  No.  4,  Decimals,  Percentage,  Denominate  Numbers  and  Mensuration 
(24  pp.)  ;  answers  to  these  exercises  are  found  in  the  Handbook.  (Numbers  1,  2,  and  4, 
are  now  practically  out  of  print.  Unless  otherwise  directed,  Nos.  21,  22,  and  29  of  Self- 
Instruction    Series  above,   will   be   hereafter   substituted). 

No.  12-^Review  Courses  of  American  History  by  means  of  Composition  Topics,  and 
Teachers'  Handbook  to  the  use  of  the  California  State  Series  Texts.     By  P.  F.  Valentine. 

Part  I.  Teachers'  edition  containing  introduction  and  directions  for  use  of  the  com- 
position method,  the  pupils'  topics  of  the  primary  text,  the  pupils'  topics  of  the  advanced 
text,  a  paragraph  directory  to  the  text,  and  a  cumulative  fact  review  of  the  advanced  text; 
73  pages.  Price,  postpaid,  25  cents.  In  lots  of  25  or  more,  freight  or  expressage  paid  by 
purchaser,  20  cents  per  copy. 

Part  II.  Pupils'  edition  containing  the  composition  outlines  which  follow  the  State 
primary  text  in  history;  10  pages.  Price,  postpaid,  5  cents.  In  lots  of  25  or  more,  freight 
or  expressage  paid  by  purchaser,  ^  cents  per  copy. 

Part  in.  Pupils'  edition  containing  the  composition  outlines  which  follow  the  State 
series  advanced  text  in  history,  the  paragraph  directory  to  the  text,  and  the  cumulative 
fact  review  for  the  same;  4S  pages.  Price,  postpaid,  10  cents.  In  lots  of  25  or  more,  freight 
or  expressage  paid  by  purchaser,  8  cents  per  copy. 

No.  13 — A  Course  of  Study  in  Applied  Problems  in  Arithmetic  for  Supplementary  Use. 
By  Mary  A.  Ward. 

Teachers'   Edition    (unpublished). 

Pupils'  Arithmetical  Exercise  Book  No.  1  (problems  involving  integers,  fractions  and 
denominate  numbers)    unpublished. 

Pupils'  Arithmetic  Exercise  Book  No.  2;'  39  pages.  (Problems  in  percentage  types.) 
Price  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  15  cents;  in  lots  of  iS  or  more,  freight  or  express  charge* 
paid  by  purchaser,  10  cents. 
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